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le DAKOTA SNDtAN FAM 



Cemrn Jnity tfMdien or Jhe Pine Hidge Reserv 



Goals of the Stud^ 




^ixv Vvui: IVuh^v Iiulians of SciiiHi 
Dakn'tu prfj\ icit' a uiiiquc oppor- 
tiMJitv for the S()cir)l(>«^ical stmlv t^l 
F;i!:ii1it'S linclcr^uiiiq cnltnrni transi- 
tioiK= Tliv rnujnr i^ual c)F t\m hunt*- 
tin is in describo the tnuliti^f)nal kin- 
s\u]y' 'nr^ani^^ation cjf tl^(' Dakota 
liicliun^^' and to cnuipiin' it \v'i[]\ 
unnteinpcjran' patterns hutiilN' 
Hviny on the Pine Ritlgo Reserva- 
tioiu This .striclv tjf thv iarnilv in 
seU'ctetl re^tTVution comniiunities 
shuuhl reveal: (1) aii\^ reinnantH of 
the traclitioiial kinsliip puttt rn nper- 
iitiiig Lit the present tirnts unci (2) 
the nature of tlie uhaiigeH which 
have taktMi place in the ianiih or= 
[|anix:ation during the prnceN^ of 
transition. 

All utteiup^^ will be macle to e% ah 
aate mme of the results of the cuh 
tural change on the eeononiic and 
social conclitions of tlie prehcnt thiv 
Pine Ridge Indians. Specifically, 
changes in fatTiily organization Iiave 
been associated with other eco- 
nomic and .*>ocial conditions which 
svill he described and explained. 
Tlie sc^condi.rv goal of tliis stiKK' 



then is to ofier su'4g^'stions to guide 
till direeticni o! I n tore eiianut on 
the reservation, Stich HUggestions 
wMl he designed to penrit the per- 
h'etkin of those changes with a 
uiininunn of personrd and sociul dis- 
orfyanizutioa. 

^CuUural tnUiiiition oi L'uUniul cliangu U 
a ^uiKTul prut't/.ss eihljiiiciiig nil oi tluj 
riHitljL!stiiieiit:s itf a niiiiority ethnic 
Lfroiip such as the Hakota Indians as they 
Hliiit from their trutlitic?n;il ways of hying 
[0 t\w pmtticrH of thv dominunl societ\s 

^In tins hnlk'tiii thv U'lm kinslnp will n-fer 
U) tliu Uir^c groiip of indivithialN rt'Iated 
1)Y hlufid or nunTiiigf! ^vhich wan recog- 
ni.U'd us eunstitutiuL^ iht* tmdititJnal In= 
iliun faiiiilv, Th.v snialltT lUiit typiciil of 
our .soeii^tv, usually iiicluding hushandi 
%vif(% untl f?fF-Npring, will he rt-ferred to as 
a nncleaf fuiuilv. 

'IXdiota Indiun^i will rolvr in this stndy to 
ancTHtors at the IndsanN nosv locritud on 
n^st^mitions in South Dakota. Most of 
tlie dtjstTipttVL" niaterial in this hniletm 
Will hu takt'n frnni aec<junts of the? kin- 
s' up organizution thu XN estem or Tuttm 
1 'akotas nt tlit' tiiin' tsl tliuir first ernitai'ts 
witli ^\'eSt^Tn Civ llii^ntion, 
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grncMiinuMit wt*ru iia*t'!>toc! 1))' the* 
rc'S('rvutii)n rosicicMits xYitliout miidi 
tliificultv. As Irjiig as llio luclians 
were pennittc'cl to livf in tlitMr kin- 
sliip nt'igliboiiiDncls, llicv were will= 
U\{f to accept the u)<)k>^lQV<.*H urul 
t)tlu'r cc|inpn)Ciit issiitvl l>v ihv 
a*^cn^, ami thev even iicluptcxi ^»oinc 
Kii the praetict^s ol" th(^ ncJii-hulinriN. 
riU"\' Wi'vv hvi[UOi\t\v d isc'OtiiLiged 
aiitl vuniuHVi}. ninl suinetiines 
auuiNtuL the ineonHihtcMit aiul uin 
workable poHeies foiimihitecl by 
the' gn\ eriin)ent to .spci*ci tlteir as- 
siniihitioiK The^t^ iuc(>ii\ rnieuces 
eoiikl be endiiretl or igiiDirJ as long 
iiH tUvy dkl not interFt*re with uetivi- 
ties of the kinHliip grt)upN iii their 
clt)se*-knit coinnuniitit's, 

liiere are a large nunibiT nf these 
small rural couiniunities toduv scat- 



tenHl along the Ns^CHnkal NtreaniH on 
the iMne Ridge fleservation. In 
some ()t tile enniiiiuiiitit'S, ohuitdies 
or Nchools have been estahhHhed to 
serve the h)fjrd people, hut tliey anj 
not as important as kinHliip ties in 
lujldiiig the t'oininiinitv tc^getlier, 
Tlie small, caulked log cuhiiis antl 
irame shaekn art^ iircguhu Iv hpueetl 
along the creek. In st)ino places two 
or more cabins arc cluHtered on the 
saine lioniest^-ad, \\'lnlo in otheis a 
solitiiry residence nia\' he situutetl 
several niiles from the iieurcst 
neii^hbor. 

The great niajority of hoines liave 
one or two rooms unci arc vory 
crudely furnishech Man%' of tlie 
Cid)ins arc^ poorh^ constrncted aTul 
niay be clitfieult to lieat diu'ing the 
winter months, The roofs are nsn= 
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tvwd along Hu' ns^chhIuiI HtrruiiiH on 
the Viuv Ridgr Beserviition. In 
some i)t thv cniiumniitit'S, ohuichuH 
or Ncliools Imve hcon ostahliHluHl to 
Hervo tlie lofjnl penplo, but tlicy ^n't-' 
not as impoi taiit m kiiiHliip ties in 
lujltliiig the t'oininiinitv togrtlKT. 
Tliu .sniull, caulktHi log cubiiis aiu.l 
iramu shackn art^ iiregului Iv hpucetl 
altrng thu crcuk. Iii stnuv places two 
fir more cabins are diiHteml on thu 
mmv hovnvsU'iu}, \\'lnle in otheis u 
solitiuy rcsidi'iiee ina%' be sitiiutetl 
several in ilej^ from the iieure^^t 
rit'ii^hljor. 

The great inajority of lioincs liiivo 
one or two rooms unci arc very 
crudely fitrnishecl. MaiiA^ of the* 
cahins arc^ poorh^ constrncterl aTicl 
inay he clitfieiilt to lieat chiring the 
winter months, The roofs arc nsu= 



Many of the Itidiaii homes are one-rDom log cabins. 




grnfMiinient Winv acee!)tocl h\' the* 
i cs('r\'utit)n resickMits xvitliout naieh 
ttifficultv. Ah Irjim as the lialians 
\vere pennittecl to live in tlieir kin- 
sliip iieiglihorlioocls. llicvMvcre wilh 
U\\f t{) aeeept the cookNlovt^H arul 
uthcr ecjinpiutMit issiitvl l>v tlie 
agea^, ami thev even iicluptcxi ^»oine 
of the praetiet^s ot" tlu^ ncJii-huliariN. 
TlU'\' were frtHpienth^ diseotaLiged 
aiul t^onfusetL aiicl suinetinies 
auuiNtuh by the ineonHistcMit aiul uin 
workable policies foiiuuhited by 
the go\ eriiiDent to spei^cl tlieir as- 
siniihitioiK Thc^t^ iucoin i'liieuees 
eoukl be cndiiretl or igiK>i'ed as long 
as the\' did not interFt*re witli uctivi- 
ties of the kinsliip gruups in their 
elose* = k n i t eo in nun i i ti vs , 

liiere are a large nunibiT of these 
sniall rural couimunities totluv seat- 
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Lilly iiiii(lc of rougli phrnkH covered 
with tarpnper or hocL The inain 
room is unckI for nil Iinusehokl Fimc- 
tion.s. especially eating, slet'ping, 
unci viHJting. A ^tove h V\kv\y to 
havu u central location iii the room 
nncl inny he useel for cooking m 
well as heating. 

The* hoincstcaci is likely to have a 
shacle, one or nu)re tnnihortler wnll 
tents, n corral, a root cellar^ and un 
fiiitlu)iise locatecl in the vicinity of 
tlu' cahin. The hIuhIc' is used in the 
siiniiner in mnch the Hurne wav as 
the cabin in the winter, for a vari- 
v\y of lionseholcl activities. Some 
[)i()Eection from tin* elements, espe- 
eiiillv from the hot noon-day sun, is 
uiiorded hy the shade which is ccm- 
stnict(*tl with pine bonghs ])lacpcl 
<Hi a Irame supported bv fonr cor= 
lUT poles. Tents are usccl for Hleep- 
ing ill both summer and winter, and 
rnt)st trequently \\1icn the cabins 
heconie nncoinfortuhle, overcrowcl- 
or when relati\'es conic visiting. 
The corral mav contain a few 
horiies lised for riding or working, 
althougli it is often empty since 
livestock is eustomurilv perniitted 
to run on the acreage ow^ned by the 
i an lily, Odd pieces of equipnient, 
bodies and motors freni wrecked 
cars, and considerable debris are 
usually scattered about the honie- 
stead. And quite frequently the 
whole place Is sirrrounded by a 
fence badly in need of repair. 

These homesteads are connected 
by trails consisting of two nits pnd 
a high center, They usually have a 
noticeable amount of use from rela- 
tives visiting back and forth. Most 
of the communities are located near 



a dirt or gravel road connecting 
reservation villages, and the road 
may be also userl as a school bus 
route. The houses are likely tn 
I)e located at least 100 ynrds 
from thi^ road, and in some cases 
several niiles. The nearest paved 
highway is U, 18, which ruiiH 
through the southern edge of the 
reservation^ and is more than 50 
niiles from somu of the mure iscn 
1 a t c d reservation coniniunities. 
During the winter munths the roads 
are treacherous, if not impassable, 
and inanv families depend on horse^ 
drawn wagons during this season 
for traveling. 

Small rural villages arc located at 
strategic points throughout the rine 
Hidge Resei\^ation, Here are avail- 
able n liinited niiniber of econoinic 
services. The niost important is that 
afFordcul by tlio general store or 
tracling post which has a virhial 
nujiinpoly on the sale of most con- 
sumer goods^-particularly groeorics 
and other daily household necjds. 
Orie or two service stations or ga- 
rages and a small restaurant are 
likely to lie the only other busines!? 
establishments in the village, A 
nuinber of government buildings 
and hoines are usually situated in 
the villages centered around a well- 
constructed government day school, 
One or more churches may be 
foiind among the shacks which are 
randoinly located in the general vi- 
cinity of the trading post and 
school, 

The population on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation has tended to increase 
in the last 50 years. There was a 
steadv indrease in total reservation 
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population frain 6,619 in WOO to 
8,370 in 1934,'^ In the lattcT part of 
the 1960's and tlie early 1940's the 
rese rvat io 1 1 pn|)ii J a t io w d uel i i uj c 1 
soinewlnit becuiiHt! nt depresNion 
and war, hut Kincc 1M6 there ban 
been a population increase. TIiu 
birtli rate has reiiiuiiit*tl rc^latively 
high; thus the growth of popuhition 
has been largtdy a revolt of de- 
creased infant mortal it\ and in- 
creased life expectancy. The aver- 
age faniily si'^e is ri little more than 
feur niembers Hiuci' there art^ about 
1,900 families inaking ap the esti- 
inated 7,700 population. Sixty per- 
cent of thc^ popiilatioo is over 21 
years of age. hi tho iiiarriageable 
age group there? arc apprnximately 
120 fe 111 ales for every 100 nudes. 
The hidians of pure Dakota extrac- 
tion are eHtinuitecl at about 40'l of 
the total population^ 

The Com muni t leg Surveyed— 
The interviewing for thi^ stiidy was 
done during the summers of 1956 
and 1957. A field worker and an in- 
terpreJrer asked a serie.s of previous- 
ly prepared questions and gadiered 
as niuch inforrnatic3n as possible on 
each family. The three communities 
in which intensive interviewing 
was carried out are all located in a 
contiguoiis area on the Pine Ridge 
Eeservation. A map indicating the 
location of families froni which in- 
terviews were ohtained is present- 
ed in figure 1. These cornmunities 
have been eharaeterized as tradi- 
tional^ transitional^ and transposi- 
tional for reasoris which will be 
apparent from the following sepa- 
rate descriptions of each com- 
niunit)v^ 



Traditional Cotnniuniti/-'Of the 
three communities this one exhib- 
ited the greatest resistance to ac- 
eeptiince of non-Indiari cultural 
values, and was classified us a tra- 
ditinnul conuiumity, There were 
several indices which seemed to iu- 
dieate a lower rate of accultura- 
tion among the 28 families in 
the community (table l)j (1) the 
edueatiouul level was low; (2) tlie 
scores on the soeioceououiic scale 
averaged low; and (3) tlie percent 
of adults of pure Indian extraction 
was high in comparison with the 
other two eomiuunities. 

The adult males bad aehieved a 
slightly higher educational level in 
terms of grades cnmpleted than tlie 
adult females (5,tS4 years to 5.12 
years). The average for both achilts 
and ebildren was 4,32 years. The 
educational level of the children, of 
eoursCj will depend in some degree 
on their age. The educational 
aehievement of children at various 
ages is reported in table 2, 

Measurement of socioeeonornie 
status was attempted by the use of 
the short form of the Sewell Socio- 
econoniic Status Scale for farm 
families.^ On this scale the average 

*Lund Phitming Committee^ Indian Land 
Tanurei Ecomwiia Status ^ and PapuUi^ 
tion Trands^ pag^ 67. 

^Vurren Cardwellj An Introduction to ttw 
Modem Oglala Sioux^ P'*g*^ 

*The muthod of this study can not ho in- 
cluded in thtg bullntinj hut a mimeo- 
graphed description is a%ailablu from the 
Rund Sociology Ddpurtmenti South Da- 
kota State College, 

'Wiiliam IT. Sewelh '*A Short Fonn of tlie 
Fann Farndv Socioet'onomie Status 
Scale/' Rural Socinhgtj, (Vol. VIII), 
1943, pages 161-170, 
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IKw Dakota hidim Family 
Table 1, Indices of Acculturation 



Tniditional Community 

Husband 

Wife .... ..... . . ......... . 

Transittonal Community ...... 

Husband .... .... .... 

Wife ......... 

Transpositional Community 

Husband , . .= .... 

Wife .............. 



Education 



4J2 
5.84 
5.12 
5.64 
6.70 
6.68 
5.99 
7J5 
7,38 



SocioeeoRomic Pure liidinn 



Score 

47J 
51.5 
533 



89.8 
92.0 
87.5 
64.3 
63.0 
65.5 
53.8 
50.0 
57,9 



Tnbic 2. Eduaitionfll Achievenient of Cliildren 





Age 0.5 




Age 6^10 




Age 11. 


13 




Age Over 16 


Gomniufiltiei 


No. of 

School 
Children 


No. 


% 
Com- 
pleted 
Avg, 2nd 
Grade Gmde 


No. 


Avg, 
Grade 


Com- 
pleted 

6th 
Grade 


Nu. 


Com- 
pleted 
Avg, 8th 
Grjde Grade 


Traditional .... . 


. 21 


9 


1.8 66.8 


11 


5.1 


36.4 


14 


7.6 64.3 


\. ransitional 


17 


23 


2.2 69.6 


26 


6.4 


69.2 


30 


8.8 80.0 


Trajispo.sitional 


.. 13 


18 


3.1 83 J 


12 


6.7 


76J 


17 


9,6 Til 


Totals 


51 


50 


2.4 73.2 


49 


6.1 


60.8 


26 


9,2 92.1 



family score for the tmditioniil 
community wa,s 47,8, indicating n 
level of living much below the aver- 
age farm family.'" This was appar- 
ent from the total lack of electricity, 
telephones, runiiing waterj and 
other conveniences in the homej 
and tlie hmited space in the living 
quarters. 

The percent of adults of pure 
Indian extraction (92.0 for males 
and 87.5 for females) seemed to 
justify its description as a "full- 
blood community * by the people in 
the area. However^ this description 
also seemed to connote the attitude 
of the residents toward culture 
change. It is likely that efforts by 
members of the traditional com* 



inunity to retain certain elements of 
the ancient Dakota culture are more 
a result of community values and 
sanctions than any physical or bio- 
logical cliaracteristic of the people. 
Although high degree of Indian 
blood and resistance to accultura- 
tion are frequently observed to 
appear concurrently, the excep- 
tional cases indicate tiiat the rela- 



'^Although no comprehonsive comparisons 
were iindertaken> it appears reasonable 
to estimate that the average fartn family 
in South Dakota v/ould score between 70 
and 75 on the short form on the Sewell 
Socioeconomic Status Scale. Sinee this 
scale was standardized for rion-Indian 
familieSs it may not be very accurate in 
distinguishing differences in iQW-income" 
Indian commiinities. 
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tionship botween ihcrn two factors 
is not direct. 

The mv of land for agncultiirc m 
m additional conNidemtion in uu- 
tlc'rHtanding tho traditioiud coin= 
uiunity. Most of tho land on tlu* 
flats along the creek valley in which 
the community located is used 
for grazing, Oceasiona! attempts are 
iiiade to rai^^e small grains and 
vc^getahles in favorable situatiouN. 
While 71.44 of the familieH owned 
some grazing laiuK only 32.1!r' 
(m-ned laud suitable tur otlitM^ Funn- 
ing practices. Nearly a fourth of the 
(umilies owned no land of any kind, 
eitlier grazing or farnu'ng. The 
atiier three-fourths owned some 
la rid, but uiuch of it was leased to 
noiv Indian cattle operators. More 
than half of the families (57.10^) 
were imable to raise cattle or crops. 
The rest were using an average of 
rduint 103 acres which i.s grossly in- 
adcHj uite in that part of the coun- 
try. The average land ownership 
for each family was abont 350 acres, 
but nearly 90^ of the land was 
leased, and only a little over lOf ; 
was used by the owner. The trend 
in the land use is also apparent from 



the fact that in the last 5 years each 
family has lost an average of 165 
acres through sale or lease, while 
the land gained has b(*en negligible 



TramHUmal CommimiUj — On 
the three nieiisuresof acculturationj 
the 36 families in the transitional 
conurniuity were intermediate l)e- 
tween the traditional and transposi- 
tional communities (table 1). The 
averaga grade achieved was 5,64 
for both adidts and children. It was 
(jJO {or adult males and 6,68 for 
adult females. The average family 
score on thc^ soeioecononne scale 
was 51,5, indicating some increase 
over tlie traditional community in 
level of living, The group of pure 
Indian extraction constituted 64.3% 
ol the adults, and the jiereentagcs 
were 63,0 for husl)ands and 65,5 for 
.wives. On the basis of these indices 
of acculturation this community' 
was classified as transitional be- 
tween the traditionnl culture and 
the reservation adaptation to the 
western regional culture. 

The land use situation in the 
transitional community is similar to 
conditions in the traditional corn- 



Table 3^ Land Own€iihip, Utilizatioiii and Alienation 





Ownership 




Ulllization 




Alien cLtion* 


CymmufiUies 


of 


Average 
Acres 


Averige 
Aeres 
Utilized 


Average 
Acres 
Leased 


Percent 


Average 
Ae^s 
Lost 


Avertge 
Acres 
Gained 


Trriditional . 


78.0 


330.8 


105X) 


305,8 


42.9 


165.0 


2.1 


Transitional . . 


. 75,0 


27bO 


225.6 


158.2 


50,0 


120,0 


26,9 


Transpositional 


.... 86,4 


439,3 


384.8 


194.4 


59a 


280.0 


9,3 


Avarage of 
Communities 


79,8 


35jJ 


2383 


219.5 


50.7 


1883 


12J 


•fjist 5 years. 
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Some fniTtilies utilize tents for either temporary or permanent housing. 



inniiit\\ Althnu!^Ii cmicIi fuiiiilN' 
ounocl less laiul on the av(^nl^(^ 
thi')= tlicl iiHlize thi* luiul t(i a Nlight- 
K grt'att'r vxUywt (tahlt* ■>). Thrue= 
fourths of the* farnih'(\s owned sonu^ 
grazing land aiul onu-Fc^urth, ^oine 
tanning laucL Siruv thost^ who 
owned I a nil lug land also owmumI 
gni/ing land, one-hnirth of tlif 
fainlHcs wvxv laiulk^ss. Alinut mu> 
half o! the faniilies wure niaking an 
attiMnpt to lann at least a part of 
their land, rhe\ \V(Te utilizing an 
avta^age of 225 aeiu^s pcM' fainih'. 
\\'hen tlie land (>wncul in aseruj^eti 
for all tlu^ rt^sidents the rc'snlt is 271 
.icres, L(^ss than oni^-half of tho 
total aereagu is leased to Tion-lndiun 
ranclu'rs, l.and losses in the last 5 
\ ears have averaged 120 acres, aiul 
tlu'v have gained a little over 25 
acres per faniih\ 

7 ' Til mposit Unwl C am mu n it ij 
=71ie 22 faruilies liN ingin this coni- 
ninnitv appear to have the highest 
rate of aceidturation on tlie indiceii 
reported in table L The average 
grade achieved was 7,75 for hns^ 
iKind, 7.58 for waves, aiid 5,99 fe)r 
eveiTone. Average score on the sr^ 
ciot^eonoinic scale was oS.S, slightlv 



higher than in the first tw'o e(Jin= 
nnniitius, Fitty pcretait of the luis- 
hands and 57.91^^ of the wis es were 
of pure Indian extraction. The total 
of 5'3 8V of all adults in the 'Tnlh 
l)lood" categoiy is ]ow(^st of the 
tfiree c omrrninities. This conmiuni- 
tv W'as classified as tmnspositionai 
because it appcareil to lui\'e nearly 
coniplete<l the change' to the west- 
ern regional culture, althongli occn= 
p\ ing a soinewluit different jKJsition 
heeause of resers'ation location and 
ecrnditions. 

Land ownership and use in- 
creased in the transpositional coni- 
nnniity as shown in tahk^ More 
faniilies hud snme land (86,4^/). All 
ul these owned some grazing land, 
and about one-third of them owaied 
some fanning lancL On]\' yi0^ of 
tluj faniilies whto landless. Nearh' 
Wt of the land owned was %vork(Ml 
h\ tlie owner, and a little over 40!? 
was leasetl to non=hidian cattle 
operators. There %vere 14 Indian 
operators in the connnunitv utiliz- 
ing ^85 acres jier family. Land 
losses by sale or lease in tlie last 5 
years have aniountccl to 2B() acres 
per faniilv. and they have gained 
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only about 10 acrej per family. The 
trend tavviird landk^ssness appears 
to be taking phice more rapidiy here 
than in the t\vo other communities. 

These three communities de- 
scribed and olassiflecl as truditional, 
transitional, a n d trans pDsitiDmil 
provide a pattern of cluiiige in 
social organization from tlie kiiiship 
syKtem toward the contemporai'j' 



it Stiitmi Bttlhti'u 4T0 

faniily system. This l)ulletin is or- 
ganized on tliis conception of 
chfcinge. The traditioml kinship or- 
ganization is described in Section 
IIL 111 Section IV, the modern fam- 
ily □rganization is described and 
coniparedj imd in Section V, the 
changes are evaluated^ and sugges- 
tions for f utiu'c ciianges are reeom- 
niended. 



ill. Traditional Ki 

The kinship system, which played 
such an iniportant role in the lives 
of the Dakota Indians in earlier 
times, may be viewed from several 
levels of social organization, Since 
any social grouj^ is made up of in- 
dividual human beings, one possi- 
ble viewpoint eonsiders tlie influ- 
ence of the kinship system on each 
person in the groiip, Secondly^ the 
biological family, consisting of par- 
ents and off-springj is a sinall group 
which can be viewed as a part of the 
total kinsliip system, A third view 
of a larger social group is possible 
by studying the kinship pattern in 
the band. To the Dakota Indians 
the real family unit was composed 
of close relatives held together by 
a system of extended kinship prac- 
tices. And finally^ the intergroup 
relationships among bands, sub- 
tribes, and tribes vvitliin the Dakota 
nation provide a fourth view of tlie 
WDrkings of traditional kinship or- 
ganization. In diis section the ma- 
terial will be presented in the order 
suggested by these four viewpoints. 



nship Organization 

Childhood— Perhaps the most vi- 
tal kinsliip role in early Dakota 
SQrwty was the provision of affec- 
tion ^nid guidance by parents to 
their diilclren. The ideal parents 
loved their cliildrenj first of all, but 
loving parents were secondly con- 
cenied wth proper home training. 
They wished to impress their chiL 
dren with the fact that the actions 
of eve^ person reflected on tlie kin- 
ship group, They attempted to pro- 
vide adequately for the material 
needs of their childreii, since giving 
food, clothing, and personal orna- 
ments to children was aii Indication 
of their care and afiection* They 
tried to treat the child as a person 
of dignity and pridcj avoiding phy- 
sical puiiishment which might en- 
slave or subjugate the child^s spirit. 
Ideal parents regarded their chih 
dren as rational creatures and al- 
lowed them to exercise their powers 
of choice and responsibihty, They 
never roughly or unnecessarily re- 
proved their children^ and if ad- 
monishment seemed advisablej it 
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was gentle and reasonable in order 
not to hurt the childs feelings. 

Child trainiiig began when the 
newborn infant was placed oo a 
cradle board and lifted to the inotb* 
er s back. Since fte infant was con- 
stantly wi& its mother as she went 
about her workj and she was ready 
to provide for any need of the childi 
the attachment betvveen mother 
and infant was very strong and se- 
cure. If the mother was tired of 
toting her infant about, she wo'sild 
hrag die board from a treej h 
or tipi polcj so that the baby could 
look at the world from an upright 
position rath or than froin a distort- 
ed angle lying on its back. The 
baby-board was shaped to support 
the small form of the infant and 
encouraged the babv to grow with 
arrovv-like straightness. 

When the young boy outcrrew the 
cradle boards he continued to fol- 
low his mother about as she carried 
out her daily tasks. Children were 
kept interested and occupied by 
the light vvork and informal train- 
ing given them. They were espe- 
cially encouraged to develop their 
powers of observation. Education 
in usefiil knowledge and training in 
necessaiy skills was provided the 
young childronj contributing to 
their assurance and ability in self- 
support. 

If a youngster were disobedient 
to his mottier, she reminded him of 
his duty to his family and social 
group, A reprimand, which shamed 
the child before the kinship groups ^ 
was probably more effective in dis- 
ciplining the child than any sort of 
physical punishment would have 



been since quite early the child was 
taught to endure physical hard- 
ships without whimperingp To the 
strict disciplinarian of contenipo- 
rary non-Indian societyj Dakota 
children appeared to be excessively 
indulged by tiieir parents and rela- 
tives. The permissive attitudes of 
Dakota parents fostered an intoler- 
ance of restraint in the children. 
But as Francis Parkman observed^ it 
would be hard to find parents who 
were fonder of their children, He 
described an instance of parental 
pride In which a father would seat 
hiinself upon a buffalo robe, '*place 
his small favorite upright before 
hiin and chant in a low tone some 
of the words used as an accompani- 
ment to die war dance. The little 
fellow^ who could just manage to 
balance himself by stretching out 
both annsj would lift his feet and 
turn slowly round and round in 
time to his father's music." Park- 
man conimented that this father 
vjm delighted with his son^s per- 
fonnanceand looked around to see 
if the precocious performance of his 
off-spring were being admired by 
his guest.^^ 

Love of cliildren was not confined 
to biological parents in *the tradi- 
tional Dakota kinship system. Close 
relatives^ especially grandparents, 
auntSj and imclesj often gave as 
much attention to the infant as the 
actual mother and father, These 
secondai^ parents were likewise re- 
sponsible for die childs training 
and disciphne, and they accepted 
the child as their own whenever his 

"Francis Parknianj The Oregon Trait, 
page 195. 
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natural parents were gone or lost, 
Grandmothers were especially like- 
ly to assume tile niother s role iii an 
emergency. The followiiig accomit 
by the missiona^, Stephen Riggs, 
is not unusual; 

Seme weeks ago^ an elderly 
woman with a young babe begged 
me for clothing for the little one, I 
asked her if it were her child. She 
replied that it was her grandchildj 
that its mother died kit summef, 
and that she had mined it evtT 
since. At first she had no inilkj but 
she continued nursing ii^ until the 
milk flowed for the little orphan J- 

Dakota children received an 
early inforrnal education in all of 
the things riDeded to prepare thern 
for tlieir station in life, In addition 
to training in skills and crafts, they 
learned a greiit deal about tlie ge- 
ographyj botany, and zoology of 
the northern plains. The legends 
and histoty of the Dakota people 
w^ere transmitted to the younger 
generation and principles of correct 
use of the Dakota langiiages were 
likewise emphasized* Proper re- 
spect for age and wisdotn was not 
neglected. Children who were edu- 
cated to exhibit self-control in ac- 
tion and in speech were highly 
regarded. 

The socialization of Dakota chiL 
dren depended in large nieasure 
upon their intemalization of the 
principle virtues of Dakota life em- 
bodied in the inoral code. Gordon 
McGregor ooncludcd that the inoral 
code contained four essential vir- 
tues. 

H^onof ^Children were constaritly 
presented with examples of bravei^ 



when successful warriors returned 
from battle and were proclaimed as 
champions as they circled the cannp 
by the public voice of the village* 
The names of the victors were 
called out in honor of their exploife. 
Younger waniors were incited to 
emulate feats of bravery, to flglt 
against great odds rather than leave 
the field without honor, and to gain 
glory by outw^itting the enemy by 
stealth as well as in open conibat. 
The boys^ observing this warlike 
pageant^ early learned the lesson 
that the highest status was reserved 
for those who gained rnartial re- 
no^vn. 

V oHiiude^^mAy related to bra- 
veiys die second great virtue of Da- 
kota life wm the courage to accept 
continued hardships^ to suffer paiiij 
and to endure self-inflicted tortures. 
This quality was leanied by the 
children at die Sun Dance as they 
watched respected warriors strug- 
gle for houm to release thernselves 
frorn thongs tied to strips of §kin 
on their ojieste because they bad 
made a vow to participate in this 
cerernoniaL It did not require un- 
usual powers of observation for the 
children to infer that tJiose people 
with fte greatest fortitude also ex- 
hiljited die finest character* 

Gen&rodttj — The willingness to 
give away all ^eir possessions to 
tlieir kinsmen was a tiiird basic vir- 
tiie of Dakota Ufe. The *'give-away" 
oereiTiony was a dramatic naeans of 
hotioring others and gaining sociRl 
prestige. Gifts were always made 

'^Stephen K Riggs* Mary and h Fortt} 
years With ilw Sioux^ page 131, 
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in honor of someone, often a child 
or a deceased meinber of die ini- 
mediate fatnilyj as a danionstration 
of love or grief. The younger mem- 
bers of the group learned that the 
giver was acclaimed and reFpectedp 
especially by the recipients of the 
gifts, acCD?ing to tlie degree that 
he impo'veriihed himself. 

\Visdom--Mom\ integrity was the 
fourth essential virtue of Dakota 
life. It was an ideal of behavior re- 
ceiving the greatest emphasis 
ainong the older men in the kinship 
group?*. Leaders should always be 
"wise and coniposed, and those who 
spoke %vell and showed good insight 
and judgmeiit were elected to the 
councils. In the family the grand- 
fathers were respected for their 
wiidom and were expectecl to pass 
it on to tJieir grandsons/' 

The moral code embracing the 
virtues of Dakota soeiety %vas pre- 
sented to youth through eKample 
ratlier than the coiiipuJsion of their 
elders. This was usually tiie case in 
training young people in the correct 
kinship practices, although certain 
avoidances were verbally expressed 
and sai^ctioned by ridiculing gos- 
sip. These *'taboos" vvere of a social 
nature j and did not relate to the 
body and physical hahits. They 
were first applied to the relation- 
ship betNveen brother and sister. 
After the age of boys were told 
that they should no longer speak or 
play witii tfieir sisters. The girls 
were advised to stay near their 
mothers and participate in activi- 
ties which would prepare tiiem for 
household duties, while tJie boys 
were encouraged to join their older 



IS 

brothers in games of huntinF^ fight- 
ing, and ridiiig* The adults were 
concenied that die young men learn 
a maxiinum of self-confldencs and 
aggressiveness in their pursuit of 
game and the enemyi The counsel 
of adults was always given without 
strong eniotion. The boyb were 
trained to contiol their behavior 
and to overcoine any weakness 
which would restrict their effective* 
ness m a Inuiter and fighter. 

The most importunt training of 
the girls ill Dakota society was de- 
signed to prepare thenfi to function 
effectively as a skilled helper and 
admiring companion to their war- 
rior husbands. Since the male was 
imbued with such a sweeping invi- 
tation to be master of tiie female^ it 
was logical tliat the girl's training 
should enipliasize safeguarding 
pre^niarital claastity. After niarriage 
her glo^ was a reflection of her 
husband's deeds. She could only 
gain attention when he demon- 
strated his bravery in battle or was 
successful in the chase. At some 
cerenionies she could sing of the 
brave^ of hei brothersj and at the 
Sun Dance she could mentally share 
her brothers tortures, 

The kinship practice of extend- 
ing reiattonehips brought all boys 
and girls of the younger generation 
into tiie primary avoidance pattern. 
This behavior served as a model for 
later adult avoidance patterns, and 
it also introduced the values of 
helpfulness and generosity to the 
young people. The young girl who 
was old encugh to avoid her 

'^rdon McGregor, WafHon V^itimui 
Weapomi. pages 106-107. 
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brother was Icaming to use her skill 
in sewing and embroidery in order 
to make beautiful gannents for her 
future husband nnd children. Her 
brother, in turn, learned tluit the 
iwHt trophies won or captured 
should be brought back as a present 
lor his sister. 

The role of the young girJ in Da- 
kota society eniphasized a "'self- 
con.scious'' attitude of respect for 
lier brother. She leamed to accept 
the fact that boys occupied a su- 
perior position in the houNehold- 
that to trouble or enibarTasH them 
would be a seriou.s viol a ti on of kin- 
ship mles. She was coiiElantI)' 
warned that she mml devc^lop the 
hnbit of doing small tmk^ for her 
brother that did not involve talking 



to him directly^ or working at his 

side, 

As the boys approached nianhood 
they began to prepare for a more 
serious adult role in life. Tliey were 
expected to "seek a vlsioir while 
' undergoing an ordeal to prove their 
fortitude and courago. The youth- 
fid Dakota male would present gifts 
to an older man who ^voiikl give 
him guidance during the ordaaL 
The boy was advised to purify him^ 
self ill the sweat lodgGj and in- 
structed in the proper cerenionials 
and prayers that were to be pre- 
sented to the spirits during tlie 
vision quest Going away by him- 
self, the young man fasted^ prayed, 
and punished himself until the ex- 
pected vision finally appeared. Then 



The older people like to cgrry on the traditions of their ancestors* 
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he returned to camp siiiging a song 
of victory. Since he could iiot un- 
derstand his vision, he returned to 
the counselorj who Interpreted tiie 
drearily told him what powei^ he 
had acquired by tiie visitation^ 
what dances he must perfonnj and 
what objects should be placed in his 
mediciiie bundle to protect him 
from harni. Now the young man 
was ready to engage in his first war 
party. Agam purifyiiig himself in 
the sweat bath, he invited several 
young warriDrs to a feast, and asked 
that he might be permitted to ac- 
company them in a minor capacity 
when they next went out to meet 
the enetny. Now the carefree days 
of Dakota childhood were over^ 
and the young man was inducted 
into tlie hazardous life of die adult 
warrior. 

There were special roles which 
might be given to some Dakota chih 
dren beDaiise of unusual circum- 
stances. The practice followed by 
some parents of great liberalii/ in 
giving away gifts in behalf of tiieir 
especially loved child increased die 
respect shown the child by die kin- 
ship group, since they expected him 
to excel in living up to uie highest 
staffidards of conduct. The extreme 
expression of such ascrihed prestige 
was in the "child-beloved" who 
froiii birtli was privileged in all 
things because of the large amount 
o! property constantly given away 
in his name, On the occasion when 
great gifts were to be given , die 
herald announced the event and the 
name of die child receiving the 
honor, The recipients of die giftSj 
usually older, unfortunate kinsmen, 



recognised the gifts by singing die 
praise of the child. They believed 
that everyone beneflted by the be- 
loved child's mere existencej and 
dierefore, he had special claims 
upon the loyal^^ and support of his 
tribesmen. 

Anodier ceremony w-hich estab- 
lished a special role for a child had 
the meaning "to sing for someone." 
The name applied to the child with 
the leading role in the ceremony 
was hunJm. Frances Densmora has 
recorded the purporf of die cere- 
mony as described by Looking Elkj 
a Teton Dakota: 

The great result of this ceremony 
is diat the man who performed it 
was regarded as a father by the 
child for whom he performed it. He 
made a solemn vow taking that 
child under his protection until one 
or the other died. He became like a 
brother to the man whose children 
he sang over anid painted with the 
hunf^a bfcripes. In all the great cere- 
monies of the Sioux there is not DUe 
that binds two men together so 
strongly as this,** 

Learning the required and ac- 
cepted modes of behavior of die 
Wnship system was die baiic re- 
sponsibility of children growing up 
in Dakota culture. In general they 
were expected to learn the neces- 
saty paftems for each relative in 
thek grandparents', parents', and 
sibhngs' generations. The system 
was. not as complicated as it might 
appear because once the children 
leamed to recognize the proper be- 
havior for these diree generations, 

-'Franres Densmorts Teton Sioitx MusiCf 
page 70. 
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the basic jiatterns could be niodi« 
fled for different relatives in each 
categoiy, At any rate the correct 
kinship terniinology and behavior 
were such fundamental elements of 
the Dakota culture that from their 
eariiest experiences in life children 
were constantly urged to learn 
thern to the best of their ability. 

Courtship and Marriage ^ Tlie 
young warrior who returned fronri 
his first successful war party was 
ready to embark upon a new adult 
role in life. In this new role he need 
nn longer be bashful and reticent in 
the presence of young women* It 
was with pardonable pride that he 
groomed hiruself, put on his finest 
clothes^ and strutted about the vil- 
lage hearing himself with airs of 
gallantty toward the females. It was 
thus publicly recognized that he 
u^us ready to begin a period of 
courtship. 

The role of the Dakota maiden 
during courtship was characterized 
by recognition of virtue and insist- 
ence upon irrepronchable ehastity. 
Those young wonien of marriage- 
able age who denionstrated such 
purity were honored by feasts and 
ceremonials where their prestige 
was enhanced by the property given 
away in their honor. It was incum- 
bent upon tlie men to expose any- 
one w'ho falsely claimed these hon- 
ors. A girl who was honored by the 
Virgin Fire feast before marriagej 
might qualify for continued recog- 
nition 3irough an honorable mar- 
riage. This feast could be given by 
the woman herself^ and this was re- 
garded as all tfie more honorablaj 
or it might be given by the father of 



an unmarried girl who had repulsed 
all suitors and while honoring her^ 
her fadier was also suggesting diat 
it was time she faced her duty to 
rnar^.i^ 

The courting process was consid- 
ered legitimate only if carried on in 
publiCj and any hidden meeting of 
a young nian and woman was re- 
garded as unquestionably indecent- 
tloweverj since the men played 
the aggressive role in courting as in 
fighting and hunting, the desirabil- 
ity of virginity in girls at marriage 
had to be defended and protected 
by the young lady and her close 
female relatives who served as her 
chaperons. If a young girl went 
away from the camp for any pur- 
pose^ she must always have a chap- 
eron , or her virtue could no longer 
be maintained. If the girl went to 
fetch ^vat 'r with a chaperon, for 
example, it was still possible for a 
young warrior to idly station him- 
self in a convenient place in the 
hope that he might be able to de- 
tain the girl of his choice for a 
little gay chatter or a confidential 
talk, This simple act was sufiicieiit 
to warii the maiden that the young 
man desired to court her, She could 
ignore his attentions and indicate 
by her manner that she was not 
interested in him. In fact this was 
considered appropriate behavior at 
first even if die young man were 
acceptable to her* The persistence 
of the young mans suit was likely 
to depend on circumstantial evi* 
dence of her interest in him rather 

''Jeannette Mirshy, *The Dakota" in Co- 
operation and Competition Among Prim- 
itim Pmphs ©ditea by Margaret Mead, 
pages 410*411. 
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than any open avowal of affection. 

As the courtship process pro- 
gressed the resistance of the female 
was subjected to the t^t of male 
pei^istence. If the young gijl were 
a highly virtuous and a dc ^irable 
marriage partner, several young 
braves might sit outside her tipi for 
many hours in tfje evenirig in the 
hope tliat she would come out to 
talk to them. Instead they might 
only receive oourtasy food frona the 
tfirls mother, and never have an op- 
portunity tc nlead their cause witfi 
the lady of their choice, It was pos- 
sible that she required frirttier evi- 
dence of their achievemeiits and 
bravery, The warriors might ad- 
vance their suit by again going on 
the warpath, biinging hojiie horses 
and war honors^ and thus enhaiic- 
ing their pr^tige in the whole 
camp. 

The later phases of the courtihip 
are well described in the following 
account of a young man who has 
returned with honor from the war- 
path: 

Heavy with his new miportancej 
Kills Many Enemies proudly ac= 
cepted the admiraiion of the pcDple. 
And when the maideri Red Elk 
passed by* as she did very often 
now, her face newly painted and 
her ffcshly braided hair shining 
with bear's oil* he gazed through 
her as if she mattered not in the 
leait to him. But he was young and 
full f I lifCj and Red Elk was beauti= 
fuL So, when she had been sufii- 
ciendy humbled by his indiflerencej 
he began to visit the girri. home^ — 
with the excuse of talking to her 
brother. On these visits Red Elk 
spoke no word but bustled about, 



working every minute of his stay 
so that he might see ho^^ capable 
she was and how good it would for 
him if they should share a tipi. At 
an hour when it was likely she 
would be at the river drawing 
waters he would stroU past as if by 
accident, and after a time the eve- 
ning came whenj wrapped in his 
courting blanket, he met her and 
pulled it close about them both. 
Then it was he told her that he 
would give her brother two horses, 
that he could provide plenty of but 
falo tongues for herj and that she 
was a good 'woman who would 
work well and bear sturdy sons. 
And it was agreed that after he had 
fulfilled his vow and given the Sun 
Dance she would come to him.^*^ 

There were undoubtedly many 
variations in the course of the suc= 
cessful courtihipj and, of course, 
there was ahvays tfie possibilitj^*^ of 
a violation of the rules or an acci- 
dent or loss \vhioh might complete- 
ly dismpt the usual series of events. 
An example of such an iinforeeen 
event is found in a story frequently 
told among the Teton Dakotas. One 
vei^ion of this stoiy is as follows: 

A young woman had promised to 
rnarry a man, but he wished to 
"make a name for himself" before 
marriage took place. He had been 
on the vvarpath, but he wished to 
go again that he might distinguish 
himself by valor* When the war 
party returned they said he had 
been killed by the Crows. Sometime 
afterward in the course of tribal 
wanderings a camp was made at 
the place where, according to the 
report of the war party, the young 

-*Edwin R. EmbreOi Indian& of the Amer- 
icas: Historical Fngjeani^ P*ig€ \AB, 
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man had been killed. Dressing her- 
self in her best attire^ the maiden 
went to the edge of the cliff, and 
after singing ... (a) song and giv- 
ing the shrill *Svoman s tremolo/' 
jumped into the river helovv%*^ 

Assuming that the courtship of 
the young warrior were successful^ 
and the couple became engaged^ it 
was then necessarj^ to make plans 
for the wedding with the approval 
and considtutipn of the kinship 
groups involved. The young man 
called his relatives together for a 
feiist and announced his intentioiis 
to he married. If they approved his 
seleetion, they brought the best 
presents they had to liini, and these 
gifts were placed before the lodge 
of his futine bride. The relatives of 
the girl were then called to the 
lodge where food was spread be- 
fore* them, and they leanied the 
particulars of the proposed mar- 
riage. They discussed the character 
and qualification of the expectant 
hushand, and reached an agree- 
nient for or against the marriage, If 
the decision were favorable, then 
by sending gifts and visiting the 
tipi of the rnans family they indi- 
cated *heir willingness to proceed 
with the marriage ceremony, Dis- 
approval of the engagement was in- 
dicated by the girls relatives if they 
rejected or returned the gifts placed 
before her lodge. In this case the 
aiihappfness of the young man 
might cause him to wantonly de- 
stroy the gifts in order to indicate 
his mortiflcation, 

The actual marriage might be 
consummated in several ways, In 
some instances a special ceremonial 



publicly recognising the nuptials 
was held, In others the ceremonies 
were Uniited to die kinship groups 
of the bride and bridegroom^ Again 
the bride was purchased. The act of 
accepting the payment of a speci- 
fied number of horses made the tak- 
ing of the girl to her new home a 
recognized marriage, The married 
cDupIe might sit side by side in the 
shade of a buffalo robe for half a 
day, in order that everyone in camp 
could observe that the marriage 
svm ofBciaL 

Elopement was an alternative 
for those young people who could 
not obtain the consent of their rela- 
tives. Through the help of a friend 
the man might entice the girl away 
from the camp in order to nin oft 
with her, or he could resort to the 
magic of the lover s flute to lure his 
idol to steal awuiy with him for a 
clandestine m e c t i n g. Although 
these elopements were frowned 
upon and occasionally annulled, 
usually the kinship groups recog- 
nized the married status of the 
yoting people. 

Wife stealing was not unknown 
among the Dakota IndianSj but the 
culprit had to compensate die in- 
jured husband with adequate gifts 
in order to avoid th'^ vengeance of 
the rightful spouse. An offended 
husband who tried to coerce his 
wife to return to hini against her 
will was disgraced before his peo- 
ple and alight even be driven from 
the namp* If the wife of a highly re- 
spected man were stolen, however, 
he was acclaimed by the whole 
connmunity if he disposed of her by 

^^Deniffioro, op, ciL^ page 494. 
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running her out of the camp. An 
excellent clescription of the atti- 
tudes and feelings of the Dakotas 
ccjncerning the tlieft of a wife from 
her husband by the great Chief 
Crazy Horse is presented in his bi- 
ography written by Marl Sandoz.^^ 

Newly married couples preferred 
at first to live with the husbands 
parents. However^ since the avoid- 
ance taboo bet\veeii the wife and his 
father was very strict, it was soon 
more convenient for the newlyweds 
to set up housekeeping in their own 
tipi near the husband's parents in 
the camp circle, hi rare cases the 
couple might live with the wife's 
parents, but again the avoidance 
necessary between the husband and 
his mother-inJaw made this ar- 
rangement even lem satisfactory. 
Living with pirents had tlie addi- 
tional disadvantage of prohibiting 
the wife froni dennon^trating her 
home-making talents upon which 
her ultimate prestige was based. 

The Kinship Group— Coopera- 
tive living requires an elaborate 
system of rules and reguhitions gov- 
erning the social behavior in order 
to keen friction and strife at a mini- 
mum. The Dakota Indians found 
their solution to the problem of 
communal living in a complicated 
kinship system. The kinship group 
or tiijospaye, as it was called in the 
Dakota language^ has been appro- 
priately characterized as "a scheme 
of life that worked." It worked be- 
cause it was an alhinclusive system 
providing rewards and obligations 
for every member of the group* 
Observance of kinship rules and 
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being a good relative to otiber group 
members was the ultimate goal of 
Dakota life. The kinship system 
provided a much needed^ but pleas- 
ant discipline for group living. 
There were occasional violations of 
the rules, but the sanctions support- 
ing the kinship demands were 
strong enough to keep serious viola- 
tions minimal and offenders were 
considered socially irresponsible*^^ 

The Dakota culture was inti- 
mately bound together with the 
kinship system in a close-knit coop- 
erative society. In this society the 
tiyospaye was an intermediate unit 
between the individual and the 
larger imite of social organization. 
Kinship group membership was 
ascribed on the basis of biological 
relationships established through 
ancestry. Membership implied that 
the individual would abide by 
established practices and maintain 
a specific attitude toward other 
members of his group. The group 
was expected t provide its mem- 
bers with a primary focus for their 
interests and loyalties. It was tlie 
duty of the members to cooperate 
with and assist each other and to 
place group interests above their 
own. They were closely and contin 
uously in friendly interaction. Just 
as members of a family were bound 
together by ties of affection as well 
as common interest, quarrels be- 
tween kinsliip group members were 
considered more reprehensible 

"Mafi SandoEi Crazy Horse, pagu§ 240- 
i49, 

"'Ella Delofiuj Speaking of ItulianSi papfis 
24.74. 
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than quarrels between meinbers 
and outsiders.^'^* 

The Hyospaye was essential to 
the continuation of tribal life in Da- 
kota culture. It was syrnbolized in 
the camp circle where each naclear 
family unit had its established place 
side by side with their close rela- 
tives. The kinship group formed a 
complete circle which simply ex- 
panded to fit a new family in its 
proper place or contracted when a 
family visited relatives or sojoiinied 
for some time in another Dakota 
camp circle. 

The pattern of kinship in Teton 
Dakota society can be described as 
an extended family emphasizing 
generatian, sex, and relationship as 
the determining factors in the re- 
spect and famiUarity shown by one 
member of the system to another. 
The smallest unit in the kinship 
group was the nuclear family rarely 
including more than a married cou- 
ple and their off-spring. This basic 
unit can be diagrammed as follows i 



In the nuclear family monoga- 
mous marriage was highly virtuous, 
although poTygyny was occasion- 
ally practiced by men who were 
able to support more dian one wife. 
If a second wife were takenj she 
was often a sister of die first. Or if 
a man's broflier were killed, he felt 
an obhgation to marry his widowed 
sister-in-law. He was obligated to 



marry die wife of his deceased kola, 
or brother of ceremonial adoption. 

It was a commonly accepted 
pmtice that a man should not many 
anyone in his own kinship group. 
Exogamous marriage was required 
to Ae extent that no man could 
many a woman having a common 
grandparent. However^ the mar- 
riage relationship in the nuclear 
family was of secondaty importance 
to the consanguine or kinship group 
attachment which could not be dis- 
solved by divorce. Irrespective of 
where a man lived, he continued 
throughout life a prima]^ relation- 
ship witli parente, grandparents, 
uncles and aunts, brother, sisters, 
and cousins composing his kinship 
groupj and his wife in the same way 
was devoted to her close relatives. 
If the nuclear family were broken 
by divorce, the wife returned to her 
kinship group and the husband to 
his. Children of the divorced couple 
could usually decide where they 
wished to live^ but it was more com- 
mon for girls to go with their moth= 
ers and boys widi their fathers. 
Custody of the children might be 
resolved by the fact that the role of 
grandparent in rearing children 
pennitted tibem to assume great re^ 
sponsibility for tiieir support^ and 
the children stayed with grandpar- 
ents who had pieviously cared for 
them. 

Residence customarily deter- 
mined the speciflc Idnship group 
claimed by a new childj but it was 
possible, because of the vague resi- 
dence requirements, for boys in the 

^Rabh Linton, The Study of Mmh page 
152. 
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family to claim their fathers and 
girls their mothers kinship groups. 
This determination was involved in 
the correct designation of relatives 
in the extended family, and influ- 
enced the term of address and ^n- 
ventional behavior since it made a 
difiFerence whether a youth called a 
man father or uncle. 

Perhaps the system can best be 
viewed diagrammatically. The nu- 
clear family previously symbolized 
may add the grandparents' genera- 
tion in lineal descent as is shown in 
the following diagram-. 



9 

A 6 



Then if we expand the parents' 
generation collaterally the diagram 
becomes more complicated i 
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In addition to their own parents 
the children considered their fath- 
er's brother and mother's sister as 
father and mother. Their fathers 
sister and mother s brodier are aunt 
and uncle. These kinship categories 
were L'kewise extended to all other 
relatives in the kinship group, so 
that all male members of the par- 
ent's generation were either called 
father or uncle, and female mem- 
bers were called mother or aunt. 

In his own generation each indi- 
vidual extended his relations so 
that all male members were broth- 
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ers or cousins and female members 
sisters or cousins* The above dia- 
gram can be expanded to demon- 
strate tliis: 

COUSINS IRSTHEK IISTIB BiafHEX SiSTER €OUSlNS 

The same classiflcation is made 
for afflnal as for consanguine rela- 
tives with the addition of the in-law 
terminology* The four important 
factors in the kinship system deter- 
mining degrees of familiarity and 
respect were generation, sex, mar- 
riage, and line of descent This 
might be symtolized : 

CHILP< SiNli^ATIQN ^Gg^NBPAilEHT 

ilSQB BiU .iVE^ i - - "-/IN UW 

CISIE SilATIVf^ UNg Of etlCEHT ^BiSTANT SitATIVi 

FAMIllARiTf ^^^ii^* ^ fifl^ECT 

Brothers of lineal descentj for ex- 
ample, would practice great famili- 
arity since they are of tlie same 
generation^ sex^ and family* At the 
other extreme^ greatest respect 
would be given by a man to a fe- 
male in-law of the grandparents' 
generation who was not in the di- 
rect line of descent. 

Varying degrees of familiarity 
and respect among relatives be- 
came so well established in tiie Da- 
kota kinship system that they can 
be classifled, The four principle 
patterns werei (1) friendly and in- 

"'Royal B. Hassrik, "Teton Dakota Kin- 
ship System," American Anthropologist, 
Vol 48, 1944, pages 344«^S. 
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Hmate; (2) tenderness and aflFec» 
tion; (3) reserve and respect^ and 
(4) avoidance. Each of these modes 
of treatment involved speciflc atti- 
tudes and correct conventional be- 
havior which should be described 
in greater detaiL 

FmTulbj and Intimate^A man in 
Dakota society was expected to 
muintiiin in association with his sis- 
ter-in-law an attitude of easy-going 
friendship that usually involved 
teasing and joking. Brothers and 
coimins were often times leagued 
together in the almost universal 
joking carried on with one another s 
wives and sisters -in Jaw. In much 
the same %vay this friendly and inti- 
mate relationship was established 
between a wonnui and her broth- 
ers-in -law. In case of the death of a 
spouse of a sister-inJaw or brother- 
in-law they became possible mar- 
riage partners of those who are in 
this friendly and in ti mute relation- 
ship with them. This pattern was 
even more intensified between hus- 
band and wife because of the 
deeper emotional bond related to 
consummation of sexual life. The 
role of the husband as head of the 
family perhaps mitigated the reci- 
procal joking with his wife to some 
degrees and some cases were com- 
plicated by polygamy. Thus to 
.make the generalization that all 
married couples engaged equally in 
this pattern of friendly Joking Is 
probably unwarranted. Altiiough 
men usually regarded tiieir wives 
with stoical indifference in public, 
they were likely to indicate affec- 
tion for them in subtle ways, so that 
the relationship between spouses 



might exhibit elements of friendly 
intimacy and tender affection. The 
wife indicated her affection for her 
husband by making a good home 
for himj waiting on him, and doing 
the work around the camp in ap- 
preciation for his efforts in provid- 
ing subsistence and protection for 
her. 

Tenderness and Affection^The 
greatest love and devotion was 
shown in the attitude of brother to 
brother and sister to sister^ and 
somewhat less intensely the same 
attitudes prevailed among cousins 
of the same sex. It was not uncom- 
mon for a man who had lost his 
brothers or cousins in warfare to 
say "I am related to nobody/* even 
though he still had many fathers^ 
mothers, uncles, aunts, and even 
sons and daughters. Tliis attitude 
resulted from the fact that more de- 
pendence in times of difficulty 
could be placed upon a brother 
than upon any other relative. 

Sisters practiced the same frank 
and loyal devotion toward each 
other. They must always present a 
united front to outsiders, pennit- 
ting no criticism and speaking loud- 
ly in their praise of each other. This 
sister group combined to counter- 
act the males who were leagued 
together against them in the Joking 
relationship. Since a woman might 
be given to her brother-in-law in 
marriage, she had to be so devoted 
to her sister that they could live to- 
gether in hamony under all cir- 
cumstances. 

The attitude of an individual 
toward his parents was one of ten- 
derness and affection shading into 
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reserve and respect. Love and re-* 
spect for parents was required^ and 
the parents returned love and cher- 
ished their children. The grand- 
child had a similar relationship 
with his grandparents involving 
even greater gentleness, frankness, 
and respect. The aged grandpar- 
ents often played an important role 
in child-rearing, exercising a kindly 
and indulgent doniinance over their 
grandchildren that outweighed pa- 
rental influence. 

Married couples could show 
their affection for their parents by 
taking the responsibility for their 
care in their later years. Although 
there were always some problems 
of avoidance, the aged parents 
were usually taken into their chil- 
dren s households. If the avoidance 
taboo could not be ignored^ a grand- 
mother might establisli a home near 
the tipi of her daughter where she 
could be assisted with food and 
care and at tlie same time enjoy her 
daughters coinpany and help with 
the children. 

Reserve and fle^pect— The ac- 
cepted mode of behavior toward 
aunts and uncles^ and nephews and 
nieces was dominated by an atti- 
tude of constraint and deference. 
The degree of reserve depended in 
large measure upon the distance of 
the relatives and the sex, A nephew 
would exhibit greater reseive in the 
presence of an aunt who was dis- 
tantly related than to an uncle who 
was a brother of his mother. 

Partial avoidance of relatives 
was usually related to tiie attitudes 
of reserve and respect. It was re- 
quired of a man for his sisters^ 



female cousins, and father4n4aw. 
The same was true for a woman in 
regard to her brothers, inale cous- 
ins, and mother-in-law. The pattern 
of separate activities for brothers 
and sisteo when they were chih 
dren, previously mentioned, was 
carried over into adult life. A 
woman showed respect for her 
brotlier by applauding his bravery 
and making gifts to please him, but 
she would never talk directly to 
him or sit near him, 

An excellent illustration of the re- 
spect and avoidance relationship is 
contained in tliis description of the 
association of a bride with her 
mother-in-law. 

The parents-in-lavv like to receive 
food at the hands of their daughter- 
in-law and bnig endlessly about it; 
in the same spirit they will "show 
off" the moccasins or dress made by 
her for them, This admiringp help- 
ful attitude must be adhered to even 
if the women are not well suited to 
each other, For such women to 
quarrel or iight^ to merit the label 
"She who fights with her mother- 
in-law" is a complete adtnission of 
loss of self-respect, of prestige. And 
converselys should such women 
during the passage of years grow 
close togetherj they may not show 
this warm personal feeling by laps- 
ing into an easy informality, A 
woman may not discuss with her 
mother-in-law anything that per- 
tains to sexj she may not express her 
ideas, her philosophy of life— that 
is reserved for sisters and cousins. 
Across the affinal line no personal 
note niay pass.^^ 
This same attitude of respectful 
cooperation was apparent bet^veen 

^Minsky, op. it., pages 401-402. 
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the husband and his father-in-law, 
although in time the avoidance 
practice was modified toward great- 
er opportuuity for reserved associa- 
tion. 

Completa Avoidance— The ideal- 
istic expression of respect and love 
was found In the complete avoid- 
ance bet%veen a man and his moth- 
er-in-law, and a woman and her 
father-in-law. It was in these asso- 
ciatioiLs that avoidance reached its 
highest point. They were forbidden 
to talk directly to one another, to 
stay in the same tipi, even to look 
directly at each other. A wcmian 
would not listen to any gossip 
which might in the slightest way 
detiact from the extreme respect 
she had for her fadier-in-Iaw. She 
might cook or make gifts for him, 
but using a child as an intermediary 
would say, "Give this food (or gift) 
to your grandfather/* 

The father-in-law always defend- 
ed his son's wife in qua^els with 
members of his family, even if she 
were wrong. He gave gifts to her 
through the son, saying, "My 
daughter-in-law may like this/* If 
his son's wife died, he would mourn 
for her, but would not look directly 
at the corpse. Ratlier he would look 
off in the distance as he spoke of his 
respect for his daughter-in-law who 
had fed and clothed and cared for 
him. It was a boast among many old 
men that they could not tell what 
their daughters-in-law looked like^ 
since they had never looked directly 
at them, 

Intensification of die respect rela- 
tionship was greater as a result of 
marriage than as a result of sex dif- 
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ferences or moi._ distimt genera- 
tions. It was this fact that gave a 
kinship group a sense of unity with 
others related through marriage, 
Greater respect was expected from 
children for their grandparents 
than their parents, and for a grand- 
parent of the opposite rather than 
their own sex, but if the person 
were an in-law of thu older genera- 
tion he received the greatest pos- 
sible respect. 

It is evident tliat tliere were many 
variations In these four primary 
types of association. The degrees of 
afiection, respect, and' avoidance 
were slightly different for each kind 
of relationship, If two senior rela- 
tives had the same relationship to a 
child, he reacted toward them as 
they acted to each other, but with 
greater respect in deference to their 
generation. When there were no 
generational differences, sex differ- 
ence increased respect. Thus a man 
openly expressed the greatest affec- 
tion for his brothers, and while the 
affection for his sisters was great, 
it was expressed with reserve and 
respect. 

Success in all affairs of the tiip- 
^paye was thought to depend upon 
the attitude of cooperation that was 
embodied in the kinship patterns. 
To the Dakota Indians it appeared 
that those bands which complied 
with the regulations were most for- 
tunate in cooperative living. The 
individual was honored for the 
prestige that he gave to his kinship 
group, and one way he could gain 
respect from other bands was by 
proper kinship behavior. Noncon- 
formity was subject to severe criti- 
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cism, ridicule, and gossip, and 
might □ventually cause the shanied 
person to be driven from the camp, 
The most severe punishment a man 
could receive was exile from the 
vital kinship group without which 
his existence was perilous. 

The most sought after role for the 
young man in Dakota society was 
characterized by willingness to risk 
evetything for the welfare and 
honor of the kinship group. A sys- 
tem of decorations was used to sym- 
bolize special exploits in defense of 
the group. In battle, for example^ if 
a warrior received a severe wound 
without showing paiUs he was ex- 
hibiting the kind of bnive spirit that 
would make it possible for him to 
meet death fighting for his people 
and thus gain the highest glory. 

As a man grew older, and his 
ability to do battle with the enemy 
declined, the most honored role 
which he could attain was a leader 
in the council. Just as he won deco- 
rations as a defender of his people 
in youths as an elder statesman he 
could achieve respect and honor by 
wisely advising flie kinship group 
in their hunting and fighting activi- 
ties. 

The most honored role available 
to other band members was based 
on their concept of generosity. 
Women who brought food to the 
council tipi or gave gifts to tiie re- 
turning wamor were fulfilling this 
highly recognized role. Providing 
food for older people who might be 
needy and helpless was also valued. 
Children were taught to share in 
this generosity by Being instructed 
to take gifts to indigent persons. It 
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was considered a courteous act for 
a child to bring an older person 
home where he would receive food 
prepared by the child's mother. 
Giving generously of ones most 
cherished possessions while singing 
songs of praise and joy made the 
giver brave and strong in the hearts 
of other members of the group. 

In addition to tliese honored roles 
there were a number of special roles 
that might be practiced in Dakota 
society. A typical special role was 
that of adoption. Small children of 
an enemy tribe whose parents had 
been killed in battle might be 
adopted by a Dakota woman who 
had lost a child in infancy. An 
adopted child assumed full rights 
and responsibilities and was raised 
in exactly the same manner as the 
mother treated any of her other chil- 
dren. Even more exceptional was 
the adoption of a murderer to take 
the place of tiie person he killed. 
The relatives of the murdered man 
might agree to win the culprit's 
loyalty through kinship rather than 
to punish him. This was actually 
done by adopting him in the place 
of his victim. 

There were several other typical 
examples of special roles that 
should be mentioned. One was the 
man who played tfie part of a wom- 
an because he was unable or disin- 
clined to engage in the strenuous 
life of tiie warrior. He took the dresf 
of women, and did women's work 
such as sewing and embroidering 
in which he might develop great 
skill. He was thought to have re- 
ceived tills role in his vision quests 
and tiius was not a subject of ridi- 
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axle or disdain. Another was the 
role of the fop "whose sole puq^ose 



was to win women counts rather 
tlian war cou^^s " He was thought to 
have had an * elk vision" 4Uid thus 
aequired great power over women 
thruugh the usu oi his "elk love 
medicine." He Wiis likely to spend 
mueh tiiue in brushing liis hair, 
grooming himself, and elaborately 
chessing, decoratings and perfum- 
ing himself in order to improve his 
elianccs in his game of conquering 
women. A tln'rd role was the elown 
who had a "frog or night hawk vi- 
sion" imd therefore the recipient 
ucted lfk<^ a fool the rest of his life 
for the amusement of the band,^-^ 

As long as members of Dakota so- 
ciety knew and played their roles 
well, this was truly "a scheme of life 
that wHSrked," Harmonious life was 
possible because the rights of oth- 
ers were shown ll nice regard in 
the kinship system. It was en- 
hanced by the spirit of generosity 
wliich made it possible for every- 
one to find comradeship and suste- 
nance from birth to death without 
depending on false rhnrity, The 
feeling of security and attachment 
engendered in tlie kinship group 
vvas w^ell expressed in the Dakota 
proverb, "A man with many chil- 
dren has many homes, 

Larger Units of Social Organim- 
f /on—The kinship group was united 
by the ties of friendship, affection, 
respect, and loyal^ previously de- 
scribed and was the basic unit of 
social organization among the Da- 
kota Indians. iMembers of a kinship 
group camped, Hved, and worked 
together throiighont the year, and 
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were often referred to as a band or 
camp circle. The group mipht at 
certain times camp widi other 
bands, especially thnse with which 
they had friendly and cooperative 
interband relations h e v a u s e of 
strtsng til s of intennuriiage. Since 
a man must marry outside his own 
group, his children always had 
loved and respected relatives in at 
least two bands. 

The bands, which usuallv hunted 
inde])endently during much of the 
year, came togedier in the spring 
with other related bands and 
formed a tribe, putting up their 
lodges at a central location, each 
hand occupying its appointed place 
in the great camp circle. From each 
of the hands leaders were selected 
to participate in the tribal counsel 
which tofik charge of the camp. The 
cluefs sc^leeted for the counsel were 
honnre(] for their war record and 
their generosity, and were also like- 
ly to be the patrilineal heads of his 
kinship groups. 

The band was also the typical 
Pghting unit among the Dakota In- 
L ians, unless the prestige of a war 
leader made it possible for two or 
rnree bands to unite in a grand war 
part\% Each leader acted independ- 
ently and in the manner of an au- 
tonomous ruler. Only on rare 
occasions was it possible for a whole 
tribe to be engaged in warfare at 
the same time and place. 

Several tribes were likely to feel 
a bond of friendship bared on the 
same language, usages, and super- 

*^Embreo, op, cit., pages 138-140. 

'-Luthar Standing Bear, Land of the 
Spiittf'ff Eagle, page l&i. 
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stitions. They had no central gov= 
emment and were never really 
united even in ware. These were the 
major divisions of die great Dakota 
nation which ranged over a vast ter- 
ritory on the northern plains from 
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the Mississippi River to the Rocky 
Mountains. The Dakota nation was 
a vague designation for many dif- 
ferent people witli a language and 
culture which had some similarities. 



IV. Contemporary 

There have been great changes 
in the family of the Dakota Indians 
since the days when they moved 
freely on the plains in their search 
for the buffalo herds. Some of these 
changes can be revealed by com- 
paring the traditional kinsliip or- 
ganization described in the previous 
section with the contemporary Pine 
Ridge family which will be de- 
scribed here. This description will 
follow the same pattern outlined at 
the beginning of Part IIL First, the 
development of the individual from 
dependent infant to socialized 
adult roles will be presented. Then 
the small family groups or nuclear 
family, will be analysed. The third 
section will be devoted to discus- 
sion of the remnants of kinship 
which are observable in modern 
Pine Ridge communities. 

The Individual— The new born 
child in the Pine Ridge family has 
continued to receive attention and 
security from his parents. Family 
members and relatives are happy to 
provide for the infant s basic needSj 
and the little one is soon comfort- 
able in the close-knit family circle. 
As the youngster grows he learns 
diat tliose people around him will 
not reject him or deny his reason- 
able demands. He discovers that 



Family Organiiation 

relatives^ particularly grandparents^ 
are delighted by his visits^ and that 
they willingly and indulgently care 
for him when his parents are away 
working or visiting. 

The pre-school child is regarded 
as an individual whose dignity must 
not be suppressed by physical pun- 
ishment. T h e re f 0 r Cj violations 
which merit attention are subject to 
reprimands^ and if coaxing is inef- 
fective^ ridicule and shaming will 
usually discourage unappreciated 
behavion Punishments are usually 
moderated by praise for proper be- 
havior, thus providing the child 
with pride in his efforts to please 
others. 

If diere is any great difference in 
the cliildhood training of boys and 
girls^ it is apparent in the tendency 
of boys to learn more aggressive 
ways tlian girls. Male aggressive- 
ness must notj however, be based 
on hositiUty which might cause 
embarrassment or discomfort to 
others. Instead, the young boy must 
learn socialized patterns of assert- 
ing his own ideas in tiiinking and 
acting. This character trait has a 
much %veaker development in the 
female child, and hostile aggression 
expressed by the girl causes her 
great shame in the eyes of her social 
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group. Her stronger attachment to 
home and family offers her protec- 
tion from the hostiUty of others and 
encourages her tu leam domestic 
skilLs at an early age. 

In early childhood, socialization 
results from aiisociation and train- 
ing provided by older generations 
of faini'Iy and relatives who tend to 
eitiier look back io the past glor^^ 
of the ')ukota nation or passively 
accept their reservation conditions 
with more or less apathy. In keep- 
ing with this socialization the child 
discovers that the educatfonal sys- 
tem on the reservation, dominated 
by non-Indian values of change and 
progress, offers little more than sii- 
perflcial pride in teniporary ac- 
eomplishments. It hicks meaning 
because it has no place in the chil- 
dren's early impressions or in their 
play activities. The opportunity for 
\'ocatinnal training has littde appeal 
to children who liavc probably 
ne%er heard it extolled as a virtue 
in their home, 

The increased knowledge and 
contucts that the children have from 
attending school make them more 
aware of differences between reser- 
sation and non-reservation resi- 
dents. They are likely to hear their 
parents comment on these differ- 
ences, and they may be vaguely 
aware of the fact that discrimina- 
tion is practiced in some places 
against them. The becurity of fam- 
ily and communit)^ is even more 
essential to the Pine Ridge children 
when the world beyond the reserva- 
tion seems hostile toward them. 
Insecurity in an unknown environ- 
ment may be transmitted to chil- 
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dren by unconsciuus acts on the 
part of their parents, as, for exam- 
ple, when a mother hides her child 
behind her skirts when in the pres- 
ence of non-Indians. 

There is likewise much evidence 
that in school the children appear 
to be model pupiLs, and yet have not 
accepted the supervisior of the 
teacher The basic insecurity of Pine 
Ridge children makes it possible for 
them to passively submit to or defy 
authority in the classroom without 
creating any problem witli a '*bad 
conscience/' Rather than causing 
self-blame, the problem is solved by 
retreating into themselves. If they 
should decide to escape from the 
situation by running away, they 
are likely to be received by sympa- 
thetic relatives. Parents react indif- 
ferently and unemotionally to any 
inquiry in regard to the truant. 
They ha' c been known to answer, 
when asked why their child left 
school, *'We didn't ask him,"--"^* 

The most serious barriers to 
school adjustment among the chil- 
dren are the 'exclusive use of tlie 
English language, rigid time sched- 
ule, limitations on freedoni to ex- 
press feelings as they do at home, 
keen interpersonal competition in 
their school work, and a non-Indian 
or highly acculturated Indian school 
teacher with *white' ideas— all of 
these are foreign to their extremely 
permissive and cooperative family 
way of life/'--^ Commonly, their re- 
sponse to tliese frustrations is with- 
tlrawal or escape, and they refuse to 

^'Erik H. Erik.son, "Obsfjrv'Litioni on Sioux 
Edncution," The Jaunud of Fnjchnlogy, 
VII {Jamuiry, 19/10), page 1^5. 

'^'Cardwell, op. ctt,, pago^ 50-51, 
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recite if there is any diance that 
they niiglit be shamed for their ef- 
forts. 

Policies regarding Indian educa- 
tion contribute to the hick of securi- 
tv felt by the children. In the past 
the iducational systcin was predi- 
cated on the behef that the best 
results coidd be achieved by ^cinov- 
irg the child from his home and 
weakening the family ties. The fol- 
lowing analysis of a snrvey by the 
MeiTiam Conimittee describes the 
situation in boarding schools where 
children were separated for consid- 
erable periods from their parents: 

, , , the school day in most such 
boarding sc hotels was theoretically 
duvottrd half to academic studies 
and halt to manual training. How- 
ever, in many instances, the '*man- 
unl training" was found to he actu- 
al ly composed of institutiOiial labor. 
By ulilizing small children to do 
the more or less heavy work of gar- 
dening, kitchen work^ janitorial 
labor, etc,j and by paying extremely 
low salaries to the school staff, it 
was possible to operate such iiistitu- 
tions on a very low budget. They 
described teachhig methods as anti- 
quated, mechanistic and of a type 
which had been ^:enerally discarded 
years belure in public school sys- 
leiiis* U N\ ;is tneir contention thati 
although the boarding schools 
nnghi iinpart some modicum of 
knowledge in terms of the three R's, 
they failed to educate in the broader 
sense of preparing the Indian child 
for his place in the society in which 
he would be expected to live. 

The Merriam Commit tee concliRh 
ed: that the boarding schools 
as thev found them denied the es- 



tablished role of the family in the 
development of personality, ru?d ig- 
nored the nDce^ssity on the part 
of the child for parental guid- 
ance and affectinn. They found the 
general policy and objectives of 
Indian education 1 1 be those of at= 
tenipted *de-nidianization' through 
severance from family and resenai- 
tinn environment" They recom- 
niended **that cliildren be educated 

in dav schools located within the 

^ ... 

communities in which they lived in 
order that thev jnight benefit from 
a more norinal home Hfe, and in 
order that the schools cguld tliii,s 
reach beyond the child to influ- 
ence the life and thinking of the 
tntal community,"^' 

Conditions in the boarding 
schools have changed considerably, 
and in recent years government and 
parochial high schools have made 
ic possible for yo ing people to ad- 
vance their educatiOM. Additional 
education does not^ however, make 
students completely independent 
of their families and relatives. In 
their own neighborhood their rights 
are better protected and their rc 
sponsibilities better defined, so that 
the high school may still be consid- 
ered a hostile and unfriendly en- 
vironnient. Perhaps the nuxst no- 
table change has been the decline in 
restrictions imposed on sociability 
between teenage girb and boys, Tlie 
old customs no longer restrict asso- 
ciationj and the young people tend 
to model their social activities after 
the easy inforniality of western ^so- 
ciety. 

*^FeliN S, Cohen, Handhook of Federal 
Indian Law, pages 10 and 11. 
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The high value placed on edneu= 
fion by non-Indians and tlieir vvi! 
Iingness to make sacrifices to ubtai/ ^ 
it often appear confusing to youjtir 
people on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, Tlu*y are aware that the odii- 
eated man is supposed to prosper 
and eujov life uiore fullVj hut when 
they successfuHv complete their 
eclueation few opportunities are 
available on the reservation, and 
the etlucated person does not enjoy 
any more luxun^ than the uneclu- 
eat«'d under HieHe cireiunstanees. If 
a young niau returns to the reserva= 
tion after eonipleting high sehool or 
even college, he might hope to be 
of some service to his people, andj 
ineidentallv. hope to improve liis 
own ecorioinic position. The pover- 
ty of his relatives and friends often 
becomes a burden that despite his 
liest efforts he is unable to carr\% 
Soon he is forced to give up his 
efforts, accept his fate, a'nd live in 
the same hand-to-i7iouth pattern of 
property sharing and cooperative 
h!ving vvhich he hoped to change. 

In the reservation community the 
ediicated youth encounters the cus- 
toniaiy adult attitudes of apathy 
and bitterness about wrongs suf- 
fered in the past He finds that he 
must share with family and friends 
in order to gain acceptance in the 
groups from which lie can hope to 
derive any feeling of security. He 
discovers the high degree of respect 
for the dignity of individuals has 
been maintained^ but that it is mod* 
era ted by aggressive tendencies to- 
ward tfiosej who for purposes of 
political or economic advancement^ 
attenipt to push above the group 
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Iweh If he wants to raise his stand- 
ard of living, he is discouraged by 
the cntical gnssiping of the com- 
nuuiitv. 

The role of the adult female in 
til a Pin^' Ridge eoninuinity has 
clianged since tlie day i wlien she 
devoted her best efforts to support- 
ing and aiding her husband. The re- 
tention of kinship elements hm 
nuiintained an important role for 
the motlier in tlie functioning of the 
househokh She has retained a num- 
her of essential jobs such as child 
rearing, household management, 
antl food preparation and preserva- 
tion. Much of the n^ork involved in 
earing for the garden or farm, tak- 
ing care of poultrv or small Hve- 
,^tock, and maintaining the honie- 
stead has been added to her as- 
signecl chores. Even more important 
in supplementing the female role 
in recent years has been the wife s 
contribution to family unity. In 
niany cases her husband has to de- 
pend upon seasonal work away 
from home and is unable to provide 
adequate economic support. The 
wife then becomes Uie Jamily cen- 
ter during his absences. SI has to 
devote her efforts to providing food 
for the uliildren and wisely utilizing 
the meager resources at her dispos= 
al in case of a family crises, such as 
illness, she has to be a stabilizing 
influence and reach vital decisions. 
If she fulfills the roles of loving ad- 
visor and generous provider, in the 
eyes of her children,, the whole 
world revolves about her, 

The traditional roles of the adult 
male in Dakota society disappeared 
with the demise of the buffalo herds 
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and the end of the Indian wars. The 
position of the husband has contin- 
ued to deteriorate on the reserva- 
tion, gniduaUy being worn away by 
attrition. He is still recognized its 
head of the family and their primary 
sources of financial support. Be- 
cause of sporadic employment tht= 
family must often resort to surplus 
commodities and welfare payments 
to tide theni over during times 
when work is not available. The 
efforts of the government to make 
the men over into farmers have not 
been successfuL While the cattle 
inchistiy has an attraction tn many 
Indian males, because it involves 
working with hoiseSj iPadeqiiate re- 
sources restrict effort and achieve- 
ment in the ranching business. 

The Pine Ridge men accept their 
declining role as fuither evidence 
of governmental mistreatinent and 
believe that the government should 
therefore siipport them, or they may 
look at their economic situation as 
a bottomless pit and clispara of 
their own efforts to change it The 
skills which might have provided 
them with steady employment are 
lacking, and this has contributed to 
their apathetic adjustment, Furtlier- 
more, they have no meaningfull 
skills to teach their sons, and a 
youth is likely to lose respect for his 
father who is haunted by a feeling 
of economic inadequacy. In any 
case the father is usually resigned 
to his lot and the future does not 
seem bright 

Special mention should also be 
given to the roles of grandparents 
in the Pine Ridge conrimunities, 
since they are the repositories of 
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tradition, and thus occupy a 
unique relationship W'ith other fam- 
ily nienibers, They encourage con- 
tinuaiiun of their traditional roles 
as advisors to the younger people, 
as encouragers of the kinship regu- 
lations, as second parents to their 
grandchildren^ and as contributors 
to the financial support of relatives. 
They are likely to make great sacri- 
fices in order to help young adults 
who turn to them in time of need. 
They usually insis*" upon acting in 
strict accordance with traditionally 
accepted k i n s h i p relationships. 
Grandmothers often assume care of 
their grandchildren and accede to 
their every deniand. Grandfathers 
feel that they should offer counsel 
and support to relatives who come 
to them and ask for help. Failure to 
fulfill these obligations will cause 
them to lose status in the com- 
munity. 

The degree of acceptance of and 
participation in the cu^^ure of the 
reservation communit)' exerts an 
important influence on the role of 
tfie individual In some ciises a man 
may live in the community and pos- 
sess little knowledge of the tradi- 
tional Dakota culture. In a cultural 
sense he may hardly be reckoned 
an Indian at all, and his behavior 
much more nearly resembles that of 
non-Indians living on or near the 
reservation. He is likely to be iso- 
lated from the majority of com- 
munity activities, and he may have 
associations outside the comniunitv 
which encouraged this non-partici- 
pation. These individuals can best 
be classified as accniturated, be- 
cause of their high degree of accept- 
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ance of the cultuml values of the 
cloininant non -Indian society. 

The acculturatecl reservrttion res- 
idents accept the changes taking 
phiee in the Indian culture as inevi- 
table, but deplore the resiilting 
personal disorganisation. They are 
anxious to attain the level ot nia- 
terial weal til enjoyed by the siic- 
cessful fanner or ranclier, and are 
willing to use disreputable means 
of satisfying their economic desires. 
The acculturated individuals tend 
to disclaim knowledge of their peo- 
ple's ancient customs aiid may even 
develop n self-conscious dislike for 
anything that identifies them with 
Indian ways. However, irregardless 
of their rejection of Indian heritage^ 
they are influenced to some extent 
by the ideals of the community. 

The unaccultu rated people have 
a different set of attitudes which 
cause them to play another role in 
the Pine Ridge community. They 
take pride in the old customs, con- 
tinue to use the Siouan language^ 
and oppose changes which contri- 
bute to the disappearance of Dako- 
ta culture. The weakening of the 
kinship pattenis and the values of 
cooperative living cause these in- 
dividuals to feel discouraged about 
the future. They look back to the 
days of their people's greatness and 
military stangthj and deplore tiKa 
injustices, the treaty violations, and 
the destruction of the Dakota cul- 
ture. They attribute their present 
condition to mistreatment by the 
agents of the government. They are 
determined to resist the White 
man s ways, while subhmating die 
desire to eliminate those unknown 



forces which are at work to destroy 
them. 

The Nuclear Family— The im- 
portance of the band or extended 
family in times past was based on 
established patterns of cooperative 
Hving. The titjospaijc was designed 
to set standards, provide for daily 
needSj cope with the problems of 
living, and stimulate cooperation, 
It was more difHcuIt for the band to 
serve these essential functions when 
the allotment system placed indivi- 
dual families on their own piece of 
land. The task was made doubly 
difflcult by the government's in- 
sistence upon dealing with nuclear 
family heads. There was little op- 
pQi( unity for successful cooperative 
eeonomic enterprises in the system 
of competitive capitalism that dom- 
inated the thinking of the western 
agriculturalist. These facts have 
caused severe damage to tlie con- 
cept of cooperative band living. 

There are strong indications tiiat 
the tiijo^aye will eventually disap- 
pear from the Pine Ridge reserva- 
tion. This is evident in the shift 
from a lineal family based on an- 
cesffy to a family system which em- 
phasizes the marriage bond as the 
essential element. It is also shown 
by the fact that band remnants do 
not include some community fam- 
ilieSj and that bands are reduced in 
number of member. There is a 
loosening of the bonds which held 
the relatives togetiier in tfie Htjo^ 
spaye. Some people want to discard 
kinship terminology or never knew 
it. Finally^ tiie influence of the non- 
Indian family pattern is coercive 
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and destnictive of the traditional 
kinship system. 

Tho greatest changes have oc- 
curred in the customs which were 
completeJy out of hannony with 
the family .system of the frontiers-' 
man. A plurality of wives, for ex- 
^' m p 1 e, was repugnant to the 
inissiDnuries and representaUves of 
the government who first canie in 
contact with the Dakota Indiuns. 
I'ersuusion and force were used to 
wipe out the practice of marrying 
more than one woman. The response 
nf one of the older patriarchs, when 
told by an agent that he must choose 
one wife, was revealing: 



"What!" he exclaimed, **these 
two women are .sisters, both of 
whom have bceii my wives for over 
halt :i century, I know the wny of 
the white man; he takes women un- 
known to each other and to his law. 
These two have been faithful to me 
and I have been faithful to thern. 
Their children are my children and 
their grandchildren are mine. We 
are now \W\ng together as brother 
and sisters. All the people know 
that we have been happy together, 
and nothing but death can senara- 
rate us,"^^ ^ 

The older people eventually did 
die and tlie younger generation was 
prevented from continuing the 
practices that conflicted greatly 
with the nonJndian marriage cus^ 
tomji. In tlie early reserv^ation period 
the govemmont agents established 
regulations that forbade continua- 
tion of the custom!, which they 
could not tolerate. They also in- 
sisted that family names be estah^ 
hshed and recorded so that the 
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government could deal directly with 
heads of faiiiilies. This was not an 
easy task when ancestry was con- 
fused by a special kinship terniinoU 
ogy and by questionable marriages 
and orphaned children. The tsvo 
ideas, the nuclear family and the 
kinship group, were in conflict on 
ponits of how relationship was de- 
tennined, Tlie main point of con- 
tention, of course, was the extend- 
ing of relationships in the kinship 
group. 

As the transition froni kinship 
Nystern to nuclear family takes place 
tlie reduction of control by tradi- 
tional kinship means provides suffi- 
cient opportunity for deviations to 
occur from both ideals. This is nvi= 
cleneed in the fact that families are 
frequently broken by divorce and 
separation. Elopemenfa and ilJegiti. 
macy cannot be controlled by the 
family which can no longer depend 
on fonner sanctions. At the same 
time elements of the old system are 
maintained by many of the older 
people. Grandparents are custom^ 
arily quite willing to take care of 
the illegitimate child through the 
adoption mechanism, for example. 
Likewise this adoption nde may be 
re.stored if the children are rejected 
by divorced or sepamted parents. 

The conditions of community liv- 
ing on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
have caused the nuclear family to 
exhibit certain distinctive charac- 
terLstics which can best be de- 
scribed by presenting data gathered 
in the three communities in which 
field work was carried out. This 

''Charles A. Ea^itnmn, From the Drnz-p 
Woods to CiuliztitUm, pages 184-185. 
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description will also provide an ad- 
ditional basis for conipanng the 
degree of acculturation in the three 
eonimunities. 

Tradltioruil Community - Some 
statistical measurements of family 
characteristics are presented in 
tables 4 and 5. The traditional com- 
munity had the smallest average 
dzQ of family and number of chil- 
dren per fannly, These results ap- 
pear contrary to the anticipated 
conditions in u traditional com^ 
mimity. Some reasons for diis re- 
versal' of the axpectcd pattern may 
be: (1) the ancient customs of the 
Dakota family encouraged a low 
birth rate; (2) the limited availa- 
bilit>^ of medical attention, knowl^ 
edge of sanitation, and nutrition 
contributed to high infant mortah 
ity; and (3) the complete family 
was not measured. Since the adults 
were slightly older, it may be that 
more grown children had left to 
establish homes of their own. It was, 
in fact, here that ttie greatest num- 
ber of widowed men and women 
were found, and a number of them 
had children who had grown to 
aduldiood, married, and were still 
living in the commuaity. 

One-fourth of the families were 
single males and females, and the 
husband^vife type was anotlier 
sizable group made up largely of 
older couples whose children had 
grown up and were on dieir own. 
About 40% of the families consisted 
of husband-wife and one or more 
children, The irregular families in- 
cluded two families in which a dU 
vorc^d pei^on had remamed and 
there were step-children as well as 
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natural children in the family 
groupi two in which children had 
been adopted, and one composed 
of three generations, The nuclear 
famihes are diagrammed in figure 2. 

There was some evidence that 
the traditional community has most 
nearly retained elements of the Da- 
kota kinship pattern. The larger 
number of elderly people suggested 
this conclusion. It was likewise in^ 
dicated by less family disruption 
than was typical of the transitional 
or transpLsitional communities, It 
was apparent that in the few cases 
of remarriage only the younger 
members of the community were 
involved. The older values of kin- 
ship unity seemed to be continued 
in sufflcienriy vital fonn to prevent 
a large number of broken homes, 

Tramitional Communitij — Inter^ 
mediate family size was evident in 
the transitional community and the 
average number of children per 
family reflected this position as 
well The adults were slightly 
younger than in tiie traditional com- 
munity, and it semed that fewer 
children were on their own even 
though they had reached ^n age 
when marriage and indepeudence 
could be expected. Single adults 
made up about 14% of the families, 
Only two families consisted of a 
husband and vdf e without children, 
and die percentage of husband-wife 
and children combinations was 
sUghtly lower than for the otiier two 
communities. The outstanding dif- 
ference was in number of fam- 
ilies demonstrating irregular fea- 
tures. Over half were broken by 
divorce, separation, or death, and 
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another fourth were families In 
which a divorced person had remar- 
ried and children from a previous 
marriage were inchided in the fam- 
ily. In two other cases there were 
illegitimate children* and in one 
case three generations were living 
in a housahold. 

The data presented in tables 4 
and 5 and figure 3 suggest that th*3 
nuclear fainily in this community 
was experiencing consider- 
able breakdown as a result of the 
transition frpni former Dakota fam- 
ily values to the ideals found in the 
small rural South Dakota fanning 
or ranching community. The strain 
on family unity was most apparent 
among the younger people, and 
there were strong indications that 
they were apathetic concemirig the 



need for establishing themselves in 
an independent household. 

Trmwpositioml C om mu n Ity^Stki-^ 
tistical analysis of families in the 
transpositional community revealed 
that the largest average family size 
and number of children per family 
%va3 found here. Although the dif- 
ferences from the transitional com- 
munity were not greats the younger 
ages of adults emphasized them, 
since fewer families were likely to 
be completed when the parents 
were still relatively young (table 
4), This community had few single 
person and husband-wife families, 
l3Ut it had the largest percentage of 
husband-wife and children fami- 
lies. Irregular families were ob- 
served in six cases, and included 
one broken home, two families in 
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two three generation households, 
and one case of adoption (table S 
and figure 4), 

In the acculturation process the 
transpositional e o m m u n i t y ap- 
peared to have most fully accepted 
a non-Indian family system resern- 
liling that in non-reservation areas 
of South Dakota. While there were 
still sonie remnants of the tnidi- 
tional kinship system they were 
largely conflned to tlie older people, 
as in the case of a grandmother rear- 
ing her grandchildren. The in- 
creased acceptuncc ot inodern fani- 



appeared to be accompanied by less 
family disruption than in the transi- 
tional comrnunity, but more than in 
the traditional comniunity. 

Kinship Remnants— The crises of 
culture change have caused many 
of the Pine Ridge Indians to at 
times fall back On tested ways of 
living. The older generation has 
taken tlie responsibility of pointing 
out that maintaining the old pat- 
terns will avoid the chaos which 
may arise in cultural change. This 
attitude pronioted ct)nservatism in 
some areas which caused educators 
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and officials constematiQn when 
they fail to appreciate its hold, It 
likewise has been responsible for 
the retention of older culture pat- 
terns and V lues in the area of fam- 
ily living. 



The most important practice that 
has continued down to the present 
day is mutual helpfulness* It was 
more than Just being willing to 
share material possessions. There 
was a pride of heritage tliat caused 



Table 4, Nuclear Family Chai^Cteristici 


Characteristics 


TiudiUonsl 
Community 


Tmnsiticinal Tuinspositidna 
Community Com m tin ity 


1 195Q Area 
Census 


Average Family Size 
Average No, of Child 
Average Ages 

Husband 

Wife _ 


3J1 

ren in Family .... IS6 
. 56,9 


4J8 
2.67 

55.6 
503 


4.50 
2.77 

54.2 
44.9 


3.47 
1.72 




Table 5. Nuclear Family 


Composition 









T^ditionii 


Tn 


msitional 


Transpositional 


1950 Area 




Commiinity 


Commimity 


Community 




Census 


Fluniiy Typs 




% 




% 


No. 




No. 


% 


Single Individual.- 


7 


25.0 


5 


13.9 


3 


13,6 


59 


15.0 


Husband-Wife .... 


5 


17.8 


2 


5.6 


3 


13,6 


50 


12.7 


Husband- Wife- 


















Children 


11 


39.4 


13 


36.1 


10 


453 


172 


43.8 


Irregular Farnilies 


5 


17.8 


16 


44.4 


6 


273 


112 


28.f 




28 


100.0 


36 


100,0 


22 


100,0 


393 


100.O 
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A number of the families coniiit of only husband and wife with no children or 

grown children. 



a mam to say to his relative who 
needed help and reasHiimnce, **So 
corne and eat; come and ntay here if 
you have no other place. You can 
count on us; we are not aliens /'^^ 
These ideas were irnplicit in the re- 
quest for help, and no one of rea- 
sonable standing in a Dakota 
community would dare refuse it 
even though he knew he could not 
afford it. 

The practices which have been 
retained and the degree of par- 
ticipation va^' according to the 
individual a n d the connmunity. 
Remnants of the tiyospaije were ap- 
parent in the three communities 
investigated in this study. Rehited 
families were clustered in groups 
forming extended family neighbor- 
hoods. Some of the families were 



also related to people in the other 
neighborhoQcls or communities, al- 
though in most cases their primary 
attachment was to their near neigh- 
bors. Diagrams of the relationships 
in each community are presented in 
figures 6j and 7, and patterns of 
relationship should be described 
for each community* 

Traditiomil Community — There 
were three primary group neigh- 
borhoods apparent in this com- 
munify. The first of these neighbor- 
hoods was the most isolatedj 
retaining a definite old culture 
atmosphere, which was observed 
especially in their pattern of group 
Hving, There were 11 families in the 

'^'Snuth Dakota Depurtnient of Publk' In- 
*itnictioii, Indians of South Dakota^ pagt? 
46, 
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neighborhood centering around an 
elderly widow who was attached to 
other families by four close and six 
distant relationships*'^^ Her influ- 
ence was not obvious, but a recog- 
nized kind of permissive leadership, 
emphasizing unity and coopera- 
Hon. The second neighborhood 
consisted of seven families center- 
ing around an elderly couple with 
three close and two distant relation- 
ships. Its unity was reduced by the 
comparatively slight relationship of 
two families to others in die group 
and nearly equal relationship to 
families in the first and third neigh- 
borhoods. The third neighborhood 
had one focus on a widowed mother 
and her two married daughters, and 
the other on an older man, his 
married son and nephew. This 
division was heightened by a num- 
ber of close relationships outside of 
this neighborhood and the com- 
munity, One of the ten families in 
the neighborhood was a deflnite 
isolate, with no relationships^ close 
or distant, to any other family in the 
community. 

The extensive kinship ties among 
all 28 families can be measured in 
terms of the number of close and 
distant relationships which can be 
identified in die three neighbor- 
hoods. In tfie first diere were 8 close 
and 17 distant relationships; in the 
second 4 close and 8 distant rela- 
tionships; and in the third 7 close 
and 10 distant Between neighbor- 
hoods there were 2 close and 3 
distant relationships. In the whole 
community then tfiere were 21 close 
and 38 distant relationships. If these 
were equally distributed among 



the 28 families, each would average 
.75 close and 1.36 distant relation- 
ships and a total of 211 relation- 
ships per family. 

Tramitional Conimunity — Four 
primary neighborhoods and a few 
scattered relationships comprised 
the transitional community, The 
apparent leader of the first neigh- 
borhood was the husband in an old 
family. He was closely related to die 
odier five families in the neighbor- 
hood, and was recognized on die 
basis of tradition since his father 
was an important leader of the kin- 
ship group for which the communi- 
ty was named. In addition he 
represented the preservation of 
traditional culture and the epitomy 
of fine Dakota character. 

The second group lacked uniflca- 
tion but included a widowed male^ 
the families of his married daughter 
and son, the family of a brother and 
his son-in-laWj and two brothers 
who are only slighdy attached to 
the neighborhood by relationsliip. 
One of these brokers exhibited 
considerable independence of the 
local group, and was an elected 
leader for the whole area. He was 
considered to have the respect of 
the community accompanied by 
envy of his position. 

The next neighborhood was held 
together by a widowed male ad- 
vanced in yearsj his three sons and 
one grandson. One of the sons had 
become a minister and lived at 
some distance from fte primary 
area, and was not as closely at- 

*Any relative nearer than cousin is de* 
fined as cloie; all others recognized, no 
matter how far removed, are aefined as 
distant. 
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tached to the group as tfie othei^. 
This was hlkewise the case with the 
parents-in-law of one of ihe sons* 

The fourth grouping was charac- 
terised by a large number of dis= 
rupted families. The leader ap- 
peared to be a widow with two 
grown sons who were unmarried. 
She had tiiree sisters, a brotherj a 
sister-in-law, and two more distant 
relatives in the nine families com- 
prising this neighborhood, Only 
one of the families was complete: 
seven consisted of a mother and 
children, and one of a father and 
children, 

The other nine families had no 
definite pattern. There waj one defi- 
nite isolate, and two having one dis- 
tant community relationship. The 
distribution of relationships in the 
order of the four neighborliods dis- 
cussed above was as follows: (1)7 
close and 7 distant; (2) 5 nlose and 
4 distant; (3) 11 close and no dis- 
tant; (4) 13 close and 3 distant 
Among the rest of the families 
which could not be definitely tied 
to a neighborhood there were 2 
close and 7 distant relationships. 
Between the four neighborhods the 
results were 3 close and 2 distant 
relationships. The totals for the 
community of 41 close and 23 d^- 
tant, resulted in an average of L14 
close and .64 distant or 1.78 rela- 
tionships per family. 

^e average number of relation- 
ships was lower than in the tradi- 
tional community when both close 
and distant relationships were com- 
bined. However, the averages were 
reversed on tiie close and distant 
distinction, This may be significant 



because close relatives were more 
willing to share and take care of the 
broken family which appeared most 
frequently in the fransitional com- 
munity. The extended relationships 
of thie traditional community were 
r^Uy closer than diey appeared 
when classified by the system usu= 
ally employed in American society. 
In otlier words, some relationships 
classified as distant in the tradi- 
tional community were really near- 
er than some of those classified as 
close in the transitional community. 

Transpositional C o m m unit ij 
—There were tsvo loosely related 
neighborhoods in this community 
that appeared to have only a limited 
degree of identification. It was 
difflciUt to discern any leadership in 
either group, since the relationships 
were more or less random. Three 
families were isolated with no rela- 
tionships in tiie community, and 
one family could not be definitely 
attached to either neighborhood. 
There were eight families which ap- 
peared to belong to the first group, 
and ten in the second. Close rela- 
tionships were found 7 times in 
group one and 12 times in group 
two. Distant relations were men- 
tioned 5 times in group one and 2 
times in group twcTherewere 2dis- 
tant relationships be^een groups 
one and two. The totals were 19 
closCj 9 distant, and 28 total relation- 
ships, yielding averages of J6 close, 
.41 distant, and 1J7 total relation- 
ships per family. The explanation 
for the differential between tradi- 
tional and transitional communities 
in close and distant relationships ap- 




FIG. 7 KINSHIP PATTERNS 
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peared to be supported by these 
results. 

Each cluster of families distin- 
guished on the basis of tiieir rela» 
tionships may have had some 
additional relatives in other neigh- 
borhoods or communities. It was, 
however, in the remnant of the tiyo- 
spmje that essential primaiy group 
functions, such as sharing, visiting^ 
and neighboring were continuing in 
modified fonn. The vitality of pri- 
maiy group functions indicated the 
degree to which the tiyosfHitje satis - 
fled important social needs. An at- 
tempt has been made to measure 
their continued effectiveness in each 
of the communities on tiie basis of 
participation in a variety of group 
activities. The indices of community 
participation used were: (1) shar- 
ing use of home; ( 2 ) sharing use of 
land; (3) visiting; (4) social activi- 
ties; and (5) neighborhood activi- 
ties. Table 6 reports the results of 
this investigation. 

1. Sharing Homes— The custom- 
ary practices of hospitality in Da- 
kota culture were based on the 
belief in kinship loyalty and inter- 
dependence which held the group 
structure intact. Offering food and 
shelter to a relative was an obliga- 
tory responsibility that no conscien- 
tious person woidd dara shirk, if he 
desired to maintain his status in tfie 
group* Hospitality worked well 
when evetyone had enough to share, 
and for some families waj a neces- 
sity if they were to survive on even 
a meager subsistence^ Mutual help- 
fulness may he even more essential 
to survival in some reservation com- 
munities today* To those who have 



accumulated goods or wealth, shar- 
ing may be usually regarded abu- 
sive of their ambition to succeed in 
the material values of non-Indian 
society. Conversely, to tiie reserva- 
tion Indian sharing may mean Aat 
eveiyone should contiibute to tiie 
group subsistence because of flieir 
generosity to their kinsmen. When 
starvation was eminent, an appeal 
to relatives for food was unnec^- 
saryj because there was the realiza- 
tion that sharing meager supplies 
was a more acceptable alternative 
than starvation, 

Sharing of homes for a period 
longer than a short visit was rela- 
tively common in the three com- 
munties studied. The traditional 
community had half of dia families 
living in a home occupied by more 
than one family. In addition some 
of the othei^ had individuals or 
fanulies living with them for a con- 
siderable period during the year. 
The three cases most commonly en- 
countered were: (1) older relatives 
taking in a divorced or separated 
younger spouse and children; (2) 
granddiiliten being cared for by 
grandparents while the children*s 
parent were absentj perhaps work- 
ing in seasonal work off the reserva- 
tion; and (3) young mairied 
couples living temporarily witii par- 
ents or relatives during die winter 
monthi when they were not able to 
obtain agricultural or construction 
work off the r^ervation. TTiis last 
group was most difficult to categor- 
ize as members of tiie community. 
They were arbittarily included, 
since they usually resided in die 
community for about six months 
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each year. The transitional and 
transpositional comrnunities were 
consistent with the theory that shar- 
ing was a value of Dakota culture 
which declined as the family more 
nearly emulated thn values of non- 
Indian society. There were about 
10* fewer famihes sharing homes 
in the transpositional than in the 
transitional, and the same propor- 
tion fewer in the transitional than 
in the traditionaL 

2. Share Use of Land— Coopera- 
tive use of land appeared to have 
considerable appeal to those fami- 
Jies which were utihzing at least a 
portion of the land that they owned. 
A little less than one-fourth of the 
families in the transpositional com^ 
munity reported that they were 
sharing their land with relatives, 
and at the opposite extreme, nearly 
half of the transitional community 
respondents reported land sharing. 
However, in the traditional com- 



munity die results on this question 
did not follow the expected pattern. 
Instead of greater sharing of landj 
the proportion was only a little 
more dian a fourtl? The explanation 
appeared in the low rate of land 
utilization and die small size of 
homesteads (see table 3)* Sharing 
of land was greatly limited by the 
fact tfiat most families using land 
had only a small acreage for a 
homestead and garden and very 
little land in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

The patterns of sharing for tlie 
three communities has been dia- 
grammed in Figure 8^ 9, and 10. 
These figures suggest additional 
conclusions- (1) sharing within the 
community decreased moving from 
the traditional to the transpositional 
community; (2) sharing outside the 
community increased moving in the 
opposite direction; and (3) the pat- 
tern of sharing was closely associ- 



Threa generations in a single home is not unusual. 
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ated witfi the related or kinship 
neighborhood previously described* 

3. VisiUng Choicei--In die old 
Dakota culture visiting as well as 
sharing was an essential part of the 
hospitality practice among kins» 
men. Any time a family was travel- 
ing some distanee from their own 
people^ they could requ^t food and 
shelter from anyone, and the man- 
ners of kinship required the most 
remote relative to open his home to 
the visitor. It was also customary 
for individuals and families to visit 
extensively within their own kinship 
groupj and when the annual cele- 
brations were held? a major activity 
was the inter-group visiting. 

It seemed likely that the com- 
munity holding most strongly to the 
old customs would tend to exhibit 
the greatest amount of visiting. 
Based on the visiting choices per 
family diis tendency was verified 
(see table 6). The trend was even 



more evident when visiting choices 
outside the community were ob- 
served in 11,7* of tiie cases in the 
traditional community, 144^ in the 
transitional community^ and 33,3* 
in the dispositional community. 
If these choices were eliminated^ 
tiie averages for visiting choices per 
family were 3,21, 2.94, and 1.64 re- 
spectively for the tiiree communis 
ties. This modification suggested 
that the ttanspositional community 
has virtually adopted a new pattern 
of inter-community visiting, 

The visiting patterns in the three 
communities diagrammed in figures 
11, 12j and 13 indicated tiie follow- 
ing genemlizations: (1) neighbor- 
hooJ visiting predominated in tiie 
traditional community; both neigh- 
borhood and inter-group visiting 
were common in the transitional 
community; and inter-neighbor- 
hood and community visiting were 
typical of the transpositional com- 



Table 6. Indices of Community Participation 



Indices 



Traditional Tfinsitlonil Tinis^sitional 
Comtnunity Cominuiilty Conttnunity 



LShara Use of Home 

2. Share Use of Land (%) _ 

3. Average Number of Visiting 
Qioices per Family...==„.=..^._ ...... 

4- Participation in Social Activities (% ) 
a* Joking ..... ^ 
b. Gossiping . 
Diseusing old times ™ , 

5. Participation in Neighborhood 
Activities ( Avefage number of 
times a month) ......... 

a. Exchanging Work 

b. Exchanging Equipment 

c. Lpending F^d 

d. Lending Money 

e. Attending Feast and Celebrations 



60,7 


50,0 


40.9 


28.6 


47.2 


22J 


3,68 


3.47 


2.45 


82.1 


66.7 


5L5 


96.4 


111 


54.5 


67.9 


6M 


50.0 


82.1 


66.7 


50.0 


2L05 


17.51 


12.50 


436 


4.39 


2.95 


238 


3,70 


2.41 


8,89 


5.31 


4.68 


2.08 


L83 


1.14 


3.14 


2,28 


1.32 
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muiiity; (2) Isolates, ha'vihg no 
choices by other members of the 
coinniuni^, appeared in increadng 
numbers from Uie traditional to the 
transitional to the transpcsitioniil 
community (one, hvo, and four) , 
but their infrequency male© it J^n-- 
pDSH:bIe to reach clefinitR condu- 
sions; and (3) nuitn^il chpices oc-- 
curred 31 times in the traditional 
coinniunity; r38 times in the traii^i-^ 
tiOTial coinmunityj and only 10 times 
in the trnnspositional coiriniunit\^^ 
The averages per family wero lll^ 
1.05, and 45 ^espectivel\^ This evi-- 
clence offered udditiojial suppt^it to 
the hypotliesis that tha f aiiiily in tha 
traditional conimunitv retainftcl the 
nio.st rertinants of Dakota cUHtonis. 

4. Participation in Social A. ctiv^ities 
—The ill dices selected to niea^iure 
participation in social activities 
were joking, gossipijig, arc! dis- 
cussing old times. Each person "M^ho 
was questioned was asked if he par- 
ticipated with neighbors in ttose 
tliree activities. The percDiitag^ of 
"yes" answers for eaeb activ^ify ^vas 
compared for the coiiiinunities 
stiiclied in table 6. Tha averages for 
all three indicated that these activi- 
ties , which were assurried to b© in- 
dicative of eniphasis oii Dakota 
cultural values, hav*e been feiained 
to the greatest extent in the tradi- 
tional co^^munit^^ They were as- 
Slimed to function as a rneans of 
preserving the values of Jcinsliip, 
since they could frequently be ob- 
served to sanction proper group 
behavior. Gossip, particularly^ "svas 
used as a means of cemuring or 
praising the behavior of niemhers of 
the local conrinfiunity, 



Utdia^i Family JS 

Sociiil activities such as Joking, 
gossiping^ and discussing the past 
fui^cfioned in these comniunities as 
an adiitiojaal reason for visiting nnd 
as k\ loeans of reducing the effects 
of 3uservaHon isolation. For exam- 
ple^ local oDws spread rapidly and 
»nii i^uimily a ccurately on the reserva- 
tion ir3 .spf to of the lack of tele- 
plioiiesj newspapers, and other 
ineans «f cCTimunication. Any srnall 
iterai of nev^ information was excuse 
en&iigb for a visit to relay by word 
of 3nouth ^lio latest gossip. Since 
Tiew liniited, the other social 
forriis of coinmunication, joking 
and disciissing old times, supple- 
niented the? primary justification for 
visiting. 

5^ Partioijation in Neighborhood 
Activitie^--'31ie final indices of par- 
ticipaticii iJi community activities 
wrc cSaisitfed as fomis of neigh- 
borhoocl gpo'alization and included 
exchanging work and equipment, 
lending focpd and money, and at- 
tending feasts and celebrations. The 
freq^ueriey ^feach of tiiese activities 
WIS aseertaiiied by asking the niiin- 
ber of times during the last month 
die respondent had participated in 
a specific activity. 

Tile remits presented in table 6 
snggest; (1 ) exchanging work and 
equipin^nt was most frequently 
practiced io the transitional com- 
uiuriity ^vhieli had more reason for 
tlieseactlvirts since dierewas more 
agriculttimj activity than in the tra- 
ditional corrimunityj and a greater 
tendenay toward sharing than 
the firaitspo^itional communjty; (2) 
lending food and money, remnants 
ol ttie Mdirtonal sharing patterns^ 
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V. Evaluation and Implications 
of Cultural Change 



The? histof)' oF the Grerit Plains 
reveals of series of events which are 
marlced 1)^ a serious lack of tjiider- 
stnndiiig of the cultural values^ 
HQciul orgnnizatioiij and puttem.s of 
living of the Western Dakota In- 
dians. The result was u gradual 
.strairiiiig of relations between the 
hidians and the IJiiited States 
government, precipitatiag eventual 
w^arfare and suppression of the 
Teton Dakota on reservution^j. The 
iinny took tlie position thut the Da- 
kota peDpIe must be forced bv mili- 
tary might into subnussion* The 
atrtitiides of the frontiersmen tow^ard 
the Indians were dominated by the 
desire for land.^- 

The Indian policy of the United 
States government during the early 
reservation period wm based on 
their own dogniatic concepts of 
what was best Tor the Indiana. The 
government agents *"never con^ 
tacted a Dakota chief 'without at 
once trying to perauade liini to doii 
a stLff-bosomed white slurt, a blaclc 
suit, and a shiny silk hat ^t the root 
of all their high-sounding policy 
talk lay this eamest desire, to make 
the Indians over into as perfect iini- 
tations as possible of their owxi per- 
fect selves, "'^2 

The attempts of the gov^eminent 
to make the Dakotiis over intolrni- 
totioti white people met great resist- 
ance at first. Then as the oflBcials 
learned more about tJie Indians ^ 
mostly the hard way^ they began to 
force them in the direction they 
termed progress. The defeated Da- 
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kotas appeared tractable^ but tliey 
changed very little. They becaine 
accustomed to many strange shifts 
in government policy, much official 
foolishness, good sprinkling of 
downright wickedness^ some noble 
actions, and a goodly count of les- 
sons hardly learned and, too often, 
quickly forgotten/''*'* 

The results of culture change 
liave been vitally effective in the his- 
tuiy of the Dakota fmnily, Sijme of 
the areas in which these results have 
been most noticeable should be 
given additional evaluationj and im- 
plications for tlie future should be 
suggested. The suggestions indi- 
cated will be based on the assump- 
tion that if chaiiges appear desir- 
ablcj they should not confri^'ite to 
greater disruption, but rather add 
to the unity of the Pine Ridge fam- 
ily. 

Economic ConditiDns of the 
Faniily--The major factors in the 
subsistence of the Plains Indians 
were the large herds of buffalo and 
the posejsion of horses required 
for hunting the bison, In addition 
to food, the Dakdtas depended upon 
the buffalo for clothing and shelter. 
To protect the herds against die en- 
croachments of neighboring tribes, 
horses were necessary for fighting 
as well as hunting, and this animal 

"^R. G, Atheame, William 7'ectimMh 
Sherman and the Settlement of the WcBt, 
page lOe, 

^"George F. Hyde, A Shm Chronicle^ 
page 150, 

^Ibicl pages 319-320, 
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came to symbolize wealth and pres- 
tige in the tribal group* The demise 
of the bison herds, then, completely 
destroyed their economic hase. 

Tl\e Dakotas were iinable to fiiid 
ii satisfactor)' substitute basis for 
their ccoiiorny when tlie bufFalo dis- 
upiiearcd. The clrudgciy of working 
ill the soil was conipletely alien to 
the Diikota outlook on life, and 
steady toil was not an activity 
vvliieh appealed to tliein. They were 
also aware that land of great value 
to the whites had lieen taken from 
thein, and their belief that govern- 
iiient owed thoni u free living was 
verified 1)\' the treaty agrea- 
nients promising them rations in re- 
turn for giving up their hunting 
grouiids. Since their habits were 
still thoNO of the hunter they con- 
Htaiitly complained becauHe the ra- 
tions were quickly dissipated in 
feasts and sharhig. Jiist as in tlie old 
hunting days when they feasted 
after a big killj the rations were 
euten in a few days, and then they 
squeezed through on any foods 
available until the next ration day. 

As the Pine Ridge families began 
to settle on the land and niake an 
effort to support themselves^ rations 
were gradually withdrawn. The 
rriethod of reducing rations tended 
to penali'^e the man who was self- 
sufEeient. At one time a systern of 
reservation work projects was start- 
ed, and all able-bodied men were 
required to perform a certaiu 
attiount of labor in return for money 
or rations. There was, however, no 
encouragement for them to develop 
tiheir airotted land while working 
in a laboring gang on sorne other 



part of the reservation. Later, im- 
provements on tiie homestead were 
accepted as creditable work for the 
receipt of rations, and agency farm- 
ers were ernployed to assist the 
Indians in gaining some self-sulH' 
eiency through agriculture. 

The major reser%^atiori probleni 
always has been and will continue 
to be that of providing a siibsisteiice 
level of living. It is questianable 
whether even 50^ of the Pine Eidge 
families can be self-supporting on 
the income frorn land leases^ stock 
raising, wage labor, and salaried 
uniployment which are currendy 
available. The relief load is ex- 
tremely heavy, particularly during 
the winter montlis when the de- 
tnands for seasonal labor are inini- 
inak Government and other welfare 
agencies contribute to the economic 
support of nearly half of the Pine 
Ridge families. The govemment 
also distributes surplus food com- 
tnodities to those families who are 
in dire need. 

Undoubtedly some of the faTiii- 
lies which are proportedly self-suf- 
ficient are living on woefiilly inade- 
quate incomes. Observers well 
acquainted with these families are 
uriable to fully explain how these 
people are able to survive on the 
quantity of food they purchase* In 
two of the communities, which 
served as the basis for this study, 
it appeared that only about a third 
of the famihes had adequate finan- 
cial resources to meet their obliga-- 
tions for food and other neceisities 
at the general store located in the 
urea. 

The statistical analysis of buying 
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practices uiul sources of incama in 
table 7 revcMlud tliat credit buying 
and dependence on goveniinent aid 
as the main source of inconie were 
CQiuninn practices. In many cases 
fa nn lies receiving goveniment aid 
clieckH were rnaking all purcliases 
during the niontli on credit When 
the guverninent check arrived, it 
svuH apphed uguimt the accuiiiu- 
lated accnunt which was frequentlv 
larger than the anujunt receivech 
Tlie liigli cost of transportation and 
die extensive credit risk cauHcd the 
prices in die general store to aver- 
age 10 tt> 50'^ ahove prices in the 
towais near the reservation. These 
towns were hkely to he located 
niany miles from the Indian family 
homestead ( sac table 8 ), 

Many of the younger people have 
been leaving the reservuition either 
to find seasonal work or with the 
intention of gaining permanent ern- 
ployrnent. The seasonal workers 
have been striving to aceuniuUite 
funds to tide them throngh the win- 




Retail goods must usually be purchaied 
at the only |eiieral store in the area* 

ter months, but failing in their ef- 
forts^ have been forced to depend 
upon souie sort of government aid* 
The problenis* in off-reservation 
eniployment were rnany^ (1) lack 
of know! edge of competitive eco- 
noniio practices^ (2) reservation 
way of life did not prepare people 
(or steady cinploynient; (3) work 
was vahied only for the satisfaction 



Table 7. Purchasing Practices 



TriditiQiiaJ Transpesidonal 
Cornniiiiiity Coinrnunity 



Practice 


No, 




No. 


% 


L Pay Cash 


........ 8 


28,6 


9 


40.9 


2, Buy on Credit ^ . 


\ 20 


1\A 




59,1 


3, Lack of Ability to Pay 


ly 




12 


54.5 


4, Buyer 










a. Mother . _ 


IB 


64 j 


13 


59.1 


b. Father 


.- - - 5 


1/ J 


3 


13.6 


c.Both - ^ . . 


5 


\73 


6 


273 


5. Main Source of hicome 










a. Government Aid 


.... 11 


39J 


6 


273 


b. Lease of Laiul Sale . = _ . 


. . . .. 6 


2h4 


5 


22.7 


c. Odd Jobs . . . . 


. - . 4 


i4J 


5 


22,7 


d. Cattle .... ...... .... . ... . ..... . . 


... .... 3 


10.7 


5 


22,7 


e. None .... .... .... 


........ 4 


HJ 


1 


4.6 
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of immediate needs; (4) needy rel- 
atives may expect tlie working 
person to sliaxe liis income; (5) 
discrimination vvas practiced in 
employment in many of the ofF-re^- 
er\'atlon cDinmunities; and (6) 
Indians were regarded as potential 
relief or police problems byoflficials 
in tlmm conimunities. 

These circumstaiices may l)e stif- 
ficientto cause the young Indian to 
feel that he lacks the emplo)Tnent 
jskilk, the Hociul graces, and helping 
friend.s whidi iire required for 
urban aniployment. The reseiTation 
server as a saiictuary where people 
will nnderstanclhi^ inabilit}' to cope 
with these prohleuis and lielp him 
ueliieve a clegree of com t ort arid 
security. Thus, soine of the young 
people trained for outside eniploy- 
ment are stayliig at homa and ac- 
cepting govern inent cnipbyment or 
remaining idle. Coiiverjselyj the col- 
lege trained youth may be iinable 
to find accepta ble opportunities on 
the reKer\'atioii, and may practice 
his profess ion elsewhere. 

Conelusions regarding economic 
conditions of the Pine Ridge fainily 
are diKCDUniging, This is particu- 
larly trtie, for in spite of all the 
efforts of the federal government for 
the economic a nd .social well-being 
of the Indian people, they have not 
been able to achJeve a reasonable 
level of living tlirougli the com- 
bined farrning-wage work type of 
economic adjustnieiit required on 
die reservation. They remnin "the 
worst fed, tiie worst clad, and worst 
housed" of any mlnori^ group in 
our country. It is obvious above all 
that any recommendations need to 



he aimed at improving the eco- 
nomic welfare of these people. The 
following general reeonimendations 
toward this end appear warranted 
from this study: 

L Increased effort devoted to- 
ward full utiUzation of land and 
other economic resoiirces still con- 
trolled by the Indians could ini= 
prove the level of living. 

2. Part-time fanning and salaried 
employment may be effectively 
combined for some agricultural 
operators who have only a limited 
umoimt of land available and are 
undergoing a transitional pliase of 
community living. 

3. Direct government aid to some 
groups, such us the aged, dependent 
children, and the physically handi- 
capped, might be supplemented by 
social services designed to improve 
thu usefulness of the grants to die 
welfare recipients. 

4. A system of providing food and 
other necessities on reasonable 
credit ternis and at competitive 
prices [ippears to be desirable for 
the welfare of the reservation con- 
sumer. 

5. An educational program stress- 
ing good nutrition^ utilization of in- 
expensive foods, and improved 
purchasing practices would be 
helpful to the women who do most 
of the buying and preparation of 
food for the family. 

The following recommendations 
are suggested, but may require ad- 
ditional study; 

1, Job training and preparation 
for non-reservation living might be 
encouraged for tiiose desiring to 
find employment opportunities in 
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tosym and cities in South Dakota 
and other states, 

2. Cooperative CHltle entei|3rises 
appear to have great possibilities 
for success in some of the more tru- 
ditional communities^ if good man- 
ugeiTient pructiceH are utihzed and 
ahenation of Intliun lands can be 
eiirtailed. 

3, Work prognuns providing 
steady einpkjynuMit and income 
might he provided by the govern- 
ment to all unemployed males who 
svish to remain on the reservation. 

Isolation of the Faniily The 
formation of kinship neighborhoods 
usually took place in areas origi- 
nally selected for reasons of senti- 
ment or cultural tradition > In many 
cases the site chosen was in an 
extremely distant part of the reser= 
vation far removed from the agency 
or any town or village. New com- 
munities sometimes developed in 
these areas as the population in- 
ereased and a few of the families 
moved down the stream or to a 
nearby stream to form the nucleus 
of a related neighborhood. There 
were some families, of course^ 
svhich sold or leased their lands and 
moved to a reservation village, but 
for the most part the families were 
widely scattered over the more re- 
mote parts of the reservation far 
from many of the necessary services. 

The isolation of Pine Ridge fami- 
lies was increased by the fact that 
the reservation was located in a 
sparsely populated area of South 
Dakota, at a considerable distance 
from any major popidation center. 
Thus the possibilities of contacts be- 
tween Indians and non-Indians 
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have been limited. Seconda^ buy- 
ing and selling relationships have 
predominated^ but they fiuve lacked 
the intimacy and frequeiiC}' neces- 
sary to rapid cultural change. The 
Intliun family has becDine rnore mi- 
grator)^ in recent years, but they 
have not had the experience of re- 
peated changes of residence and 
cultural contacts iiecessan/ to ac- 
ceptance of the way of life of non- 
resident populations. 

In the endeavor to measure the 
isolation of the three coinniunities 
involved in this stucly^ each re- 
spondent vvas askecl the distance 
from Ills lioiiie to a variety of serv* 
ices. The je.s?,?U&' reported in table 8 
did not provide a consistent trend 
for the tliree communities. The rnn- 
dom location of the neighborhoods 
in rclution to these se^r vices ap- 
peared to be a result of fortuitous 
conditions, For eNamplej there w^ere 
churches but no schools in the 
communities. The location of the 
nearest school and trading store 
in a local rural villagei» the agency 
offices at Pine Ridge, and other 
sen^ices in their special places 
resulted from circumstances which 
svere partly dictated by chance, 
partly by government planning, and 
partly by the distribiition of reser- 
vation population. There was over-* 
whelming evidence^ however, that 
the distances did promote isolation 
for all of the coinmunities since 
transportation was ve^ inadequate 
by the standards of most other rural 
areas of South Dakota. 

The availability of various means 
of communication was used as an- 
other measure of isolation> The re- 
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suits arc? presented in table 9. Tele- 
phones were non-existent in the 
homes in these three communities, 
although there was undependable 
telephone .service to the local vil- 
lage whicli could be uHed in an 
emergency. Radios followed the 
expected pattemj increasing per- 
eentage=wise from the truditional to 
the transpositional coinniunity. Tel- 
evision was just coming into the 
area, and the number of sets dis- 
covered was so small that no trend 
was apparent. Newspapers and 
niugazines fol lowed the uniform 
trend, and mail order catalogs w^erc 
available and widely used by prac- 
tically every family. Mail had to be 
called for at the post ofBce in the 
trading store, ils there was no rural 
dehvery. Going to pick up the mail 
provided opportunities for visiting 
and gossiping in or near the store^ 
but in severe weather tlie oppor- 
tunities to receive mail were severe^ 
ly restricted. 

The use of automobiles for trans- 
portation to the local village or 
neighboring towiis was becoming 
more and moro essentiaL Although 
the percentage of faniilies owning 



cars was not great, the tendency to 
share rides and to hire transporta- 
tion resulted in full utilization of the 
motor vehicles available to the coui- 
munity. Most of the cars were more 
than 5 years old and in poor con- 
dition, and frequent breakdowns 
were expected. If expensive repairs 
were necessary, the old car was usu- 
ally abandoned in the yard, and an- 
other second-hand automobile was 
purchased, 

L i ni i t e d communication and 
tramportation facilities did not, 
however, greatly impede the spread 
of gossip, rumors, and other unofli- 
cial information. The frequent fain- 
ily visits and trips to the village 
were acceptable substitutes for fa- 
cilities, and direct contact provided 
better opportimity for observing the 
speaker and getting the message 
more accurately. In addition, news 
could he read and interpreted for 
those with a language barrier. In- 
fonnatlon released from the agency 
ufBces, official notices, and other 
news was most effectively spread by 
word of mouth among many of the 
community residents, 

Some recommendations designed 



Table 8. Average Distance in Miles of Faniilies from Services 



Traditional Transitiona! Transpositional 



Services 




Com ni unity 


Community 


Community 


L School .... .... ... . 




^. 4.0 


8.2 


5.3 


2, Trading Store . 




4.0 


8,2 


5.3 


3. Church 




23 


4.4 


5.3 


4. Hospital . 




. . 55.0 


473 


54.3 


5, Movie .... 




... ... 41.0 


39.6 


42.9 


6* Agency Offices . 




........... 54.0 


46.3 


53.3 


7. Water .... 




S. 


.6 


51 


8. W^d _ 




.... .... 3.7 


2.6 


2.0 


Totals _ 




. . . 164.8 


152.2 


168.9 
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Tabk % Percent of Families with Communications Available 

Traditional Tf^sftional Traniiposltlonil 

Com miinica dons CommuRity Comiiiunity Community 

1. Telephone .... OXJ 0.0 0.0 

2. Rndio ........... .... 32.1 41 j 59.1 

3. Tdevision 0.0 0,0 4J 

4. Newspaper 143 55.6 59,1 

5. Magazines ..... 21,3 50.0 68J 

6. Catalog . ... 10O.O 94.4 100,0 

/.Mail . . ... .. ..... .... 100.0 100,0 100.0 

8. Automobile ... ..... .... ..... .... ...... . .. 25.0 33.3 50,0 
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to reduce the isolation of the reser- 
vation family and conimunity are 
suggested in the following para- 
graphs : 

L Essential services provided by 
the government and private agen- 
cies might be introduced more di- 
rectly into activities of the reserva- 
tion commiinitias tlirough such 
techniques as traveling medical 
clinicSj visiting social vs^orkers, and 
direct contact by agency personneL 

2. Community organization activ- 
ities might be developed and en- 
couraged in order to get local 
groups to work on their social and 
econonilc problerns and to provide 
an increased interest in community 
improvement. 

3. Opportniiities for reservation 
residents to travel and visit in noii- 
reservation areas, to exchange ideas 
on a basis of equality, and to pro- 
mote understanding of tiie reserva- 
tion conditions among non-Indians 
could be increased. 

4. New services, such as rural 
clecWBcationj telephones, commu- 
nity centers for recreation and edu- 
cation, water works, movie dieatres, 
and many otheiSj might be made 
more accessible to tfie communities. 



5. Educational programs de- 
signed to train the Indian people in 
the proper use and maintenance of 
new equipment and sendees could 
accompany their introduction. 

6, Distinctions based on Indian 
and non-Indian achievements and 
conditions should be avoided, be- 
cause dividing a group on die basis 
of cultural heritage may be regard- 
ed as subtle discriininatoiy be- 
havior. 

Acculturation of the Family— 

The sensitive observer of traditional 
Dakota culture could not help but 
be impressed by the creative vital- 
ity ot Uiese people. He usually came 
to admire the unity and smootfmess 
in every part of the culture, and to 
realize diat every man was a mold- 
ing force in producing a way of Ufe 
in which economic^ social, religious^ 
and aesthetic values were bound 
togetiier into a significant whole. 
These older cultural values have 
been losing Aeir validity as a re- 
sult of the destructive influence of 
contact witii Western Civilization. 
The Pine Ridge families have at- 
tempted to compromise witii die 
new ehvlronment, but their willing- 
ness to change has been made 
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doubly difficiilt by the fact that they nate to other ineinbers oi the coiii- 
have been unable to partidpate munity; and (3) what modifications 
fully in the new way of hfe. Thus residt when the new idea is adjusted 



they have felt a great cultural loss 
which could not be compensated by 
vague proniistxs of a better future 
life. The regrettuble thing about the 
fading away of old Dakota values 
svas that they left apathy and dis- 
courageuient in their place. The 
Pine Ridge Indian has, as Sapir 
stated it. lipped out oF the wann 
embrace of a culture into the eold 
air of fragnientan' existence/''-* 

The social organization in Dakota 
cidture was based on a rather rigid 
prescriptien oF statusus ancl roles 
riiat res id ted froiti the system of kin- 
ship which demanded unusually 
close and elaborate personal rela- 
tionships. Other social institutionsj 
resulting frorn the free association 
of individuals in brotherhoods, in- 
stitutionalized friendships, and se- 
cret "societies," were less important 
to the continuity of Dakota culture 
and have largely disappeared, while 
the kinship system, which is the real 
basis of social organization^ has re- 
tained a tenuous, but vital integrity = 
The important contention is that 
social change among the Pine Ridge 
Indians has been most swift and 
effective in areas uneontrolled by 
kinship. 

The application of the process of 
social change to the Dakota family 
pattern should be more fully ana- 
lyzed if greater perfection in future 
changes is to become a reality. An- 
swers to th^e important questions 
may be revealing: ( 1 ) why are new 
ideas accepted by a few innovators^ 
( 2 ) how does the new idea dissemi- 



to the pre-existing culture matrix. 
These three questions will be con- 
sidered separately in the following 
sections. 

lnmmation-^Q\At\xm change rests 
fundamentallv u p o n individual 
learning of new behavior patterns. 
The stimulus to leani may come 
from the discomfnrt or discontent 
of the individual with his present 
circumstances. As long as members 
of the Pine Ridge commimities are 
satisfied with the strong sense of 
solidarit)' in the family group, 
changes will come about slowly. It 
is probably the marginal individual, 
who does not share this secin^ty, 
who will attempt to serve as an in- 
novator. He will also be the least 
effective in influencing those mem- 
bers of the group who are secure 
and satisfied. The obvious reason is 
that he is likely to be considered an 
outsider, who is not interested in 
the vvelfare of the kinship neighbor- 
hoods, but only his own personal 
success. 

Witliin the family groups innova- 
tions are most likely to appeal to 
the younger generation^ but lacking 
leadership qualities and experience^ 
they can hope to have only slight 
influence in changing previous gen- 
erations. As the older generations 
fade away, and the younger people 
assume their place, gradual cliange 
is effected. As a general rule the 
grandparent generation is less ac 
culturated than the parent genera- 

**Edward Sapir, Culture, Language and 
Personality, pagGs 96-97, 
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tioii, but there are many exceptions, 
Soniu of tile grandparents speak 
better English unci are inore widely 
traveled and educated than some 
nienihers of the younger generation. 
Within each group the innovators 
ure likely to appear as those who 
are most dissatisfied. It is posHihle 
that in some of the Pine Ridge com- 
nuniities, a nionil?cr of the grand- 
parent generation who is unhappy^ 
complaining, and eonsidercd a trou- 
1)1 en laker is the bent person to 
introduce new ideas into tlie hunily 
grunp. 

The leadership pattern in t!ie res- 
enatlou coirnnunit)' niav he de= 
scribed as perniissivc und, thc^re- 
fore, the leader does not iit tempt to 
coerce others into adopting a new 
idea. The permissive leader does 
not uc'Cupv anv office oj: position 
arid does not make any conscious 
effort to influencfci others. He is more 
a leader by virtue of the influence 
he exerts unintentional 11 y on those 
who respect htm and f ollovv' his ex- 
aniple. To gtHn this role, he miist 
ser\^e thn other members of the kin- 
ship group, helping out in tiines of 
illuess or adversityj providing finan- 
cial assistance to those in need, and 
dcuioriStrating generosity through 
hospitality, sHaring, and gift-giving. 
He nuist also be regarded as honest 
in dealing with other group mem= 
hers, and his actions must be con- 
sistent with his verbal proniises. He 
must strictly abide by the rules of 
tile group, never offend the dignity 
of individuals, and honor others by 
praising tibem. Then group mem- 
bers will seek him out for advice 
and assistanee, which niust be 



workable and in the group interest, 
because he has the personal quali- 
ties which inspire their confidence, 
The leadership pattern described 
in the previous paragraph is an ideal 
which can no longer be fully 
achieved. There is, for example, 
considerable evidence that many 
members of the younger generation 
are luiinipressed l?y traditional lead= 
ers. The differences hi the older and 
newer standards causes a conflict 
betWv^en generations which can not 
be n'eunc;iled. This conflict in 
\ ulues may he .aggravated by a fam- 
ily crisin. If a child, coming from a 
hr)k'ii liome, i:;is no relatives who 
will take him \\\^ he is faced witli 
tlie problem of surv'-ang without 
the usual faniih^ secvt.. .y. Forced to 
cm:e tor himself, he imy bcconie an 
aggressive non-confonnist, w h o 
will strive to discredit and challenge 
the older leadership. 

DimemxmHon'''T\{^ fact that a 
few innovators accept a new idea 
Tnay have little infiuenee on the 
group as a whole. The individuid 
who accepts non-Indian culture 
values, leaves the rer/ervation, and 
takes up resideu'^ ; in the outside 
world may adjust to the American 
culture, but his behavior has vBty 
minor effect upon the reservation 
community. Likewise, some mem- 
bei^ of the reservation modify their 
influence by assuming a dual role. 
In their contacts off the reservation 
they present the superficial appear- 
ance of adjustment to non-Indian 
ways, but in their own groups are 
still closely bound to the culture of 
the kinship group. 

The most deceiving change in the 
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Piiiu Ridge coininnnitv has been 
tlunr ready acceptance of AnieriCtin 
nuiterial goods, The Dakotas could 
sec- the iinrnediate UHefidness of 
automobiles, raclioj^, and many other 
items of household ecjuipineiit, l)iit 
they could aecept these things 
without greatly changing their so- 
ciVd values or organization. Thev 
\\ ere least h'ke]% to chaiige the iiii- 
plieit values of their cultural orien- 
tation enibodifKl in family and 
kinship institutinns, The use of 
material items spread rapidly to all 
communities on the resers'ation, hot 
they were used in a fashion that did 
not interfere vvith the eontinuatiuii 
of pre-existing family values. 

In some areas the attempts of the 
government and o t h e r outside 
agencies to forcibly nuppre^^s cer- 
tain cultural practices have been 
countered by persistent resistance 
aniong the Pine Ridge people. The 
efforts to force change on them has 
been much less effective than the 
rehitively permissive process which 
allowed them io [select and copy 
those elements of Western Civiliza- 
tion which could easily be adopted 
into their culture without any inajor 
disruption of the cuslomaiy prac- 
tiees. The high level of sociocultural 
integration that existed in the pat- 
tern of kinship behavior made re- 
sistance to forced acculturation 
much stronger than would have 
been the ease in a culture which 
was not so tightly organized and 
permitted niore individaaHsm. 

Enforced culture change was 
more apparent in the inhibition of 
ciLstomary practices such as plural 
niarriages and the Sun Dance than 



in the introduction of new traits. 
Restrictions on certain types of 
behavior did tend to block the 
continuation of these practices, but 
it didn't can so the Dakota to change 
their attitudes and values. As new 
pract ices were in t roducecl thev 
would simply moclifv and reinter- 
pret dieni in terms of their own 
value system even if the new ele- 
luent were a dnplieation of already 
existing practices. Tli.ey were highly 
tolerant, for example, of the Chris- 
tian marriage ceremony, hut con- 
tinued to pructice their native 
marriage ritual at the same time. 
Diffieultles were most likely to arise 
in a situation in which the custom- 
ary marriage ceremony was forbid- 
den, but the Christian practices did 
not spread rapidly as a substitute. 
This created a vaciium in which 
basic needs could not be satisfled in 
a fashion acceptable to either group. 

The spread of new ideas among 
the Dakotas depended in some de- 
gree upon the nature of the two 
cultures. In American society the 
diversity and fragmentation of ele- 
ments limited cultural integration, 
while the Dakota culture stressed 
the incorporation of all elements 
into an integrated communal organ- 
ization. The latter type of culture 
sets up clear-cut limits on the social 
system, and the threat of outside 
ideas are viewed witJi some fear that 
their ricceptance may destroy the 
highly valued social structure. Thus 
some tribal groups resisted any 
basic change in the structure of their 
kinship pattern fearing the destruc- 
tion of their whole way of life. 
The conditions of cultural contact 
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which typified Indian-White rela 
tions were also important to this 
complicated process of dissemina- 
tion of new ideas. The persistent 
Anglo-American attitude of superi- 
Qiity and dominance over the Indi- 
ans was historically derived from 
Puritan Colonialism and was strong 
enuiigh to cause the frontiersnian 
to discredit any other cultural heri* 
tage, These inflexible attitudes 
caused a definite feeling of un- 
friendliness and antagonism he- 
tweeii the two groups j and pre- 
vented the forniatior* of a "largG 
mixed Indian - White population 
which would provide cultural mod- 
els and reference groups along the 
continuum of acculturation for the 
consei'vative nuclei still living in the 
native-oriented Indian communi- 
ties/'-^ 

The utility and compatibility of 
new culture traits in the Dakota cul- 
ture and the desire of rn embers for 
prestige and new experience were 
other factors iniiuencing the dis- 
semination of culture elements. 
Prestige and novelty were extreme- 
ly important during the earlj stages^ 
but as time passed and the new be- 
came commonplace, the borrowed 
trait had to increiu^ingly stand or 
fall on its own merits, In any case, 
the Dakota Indians have found the 
path to full acculturation confusing 
and frustrating because they were 
faced with changes that die same 
time were nove], usefuls and yet de- 
structive of older values. They were 
expected to make a sudden leap in- 
to the unknown. They were ex- 
pected to earn a position of full 
integration into Arnerican society 



by people whose attitudas would 
deny them any position of social 
equality. 

Mi^c/i^crtfiori— Culture change in 
the Pine Ridga community has 
gradually brought the reservation 
population increasing involvsment 
with the American sociQcultural 
system* In such important areas as 
education^ govemnientj econoniics, 
and religion they have adopted a 
large number of non-Indian cul- 
tural elements. In many cases they 
have modified the fonn and mean- 
ing ^^f new traits in order to make 
them more acceptable, and in times 
of crisis are likely to abandon them 
in favor of the time proven prac- 
tices, 

Attitudes toward acceptance of 
new ideas were illustrated in the 
early educational efforts on the res- 
ervation. The Pine Ridge children 
attending government schools were 
likely to be eitfier resentful and in- 
corrigible or compliant and ingra- 
tiating. In both cases the chilclren 
preserved something of their for- 
mer character and tradition. They 
had the tacit approval of their par- 
ents to avoid the educational proc- 
ess, or to modify what they learned 
to the extent that it ^ ould be readily 
accepted in their extended family 
group. In Dakota society the chib 
dren had a generalized model in the 
whole group of passively resisting 
adults to imitate. The young people 
did not have to be reprimanded or 
iastrLicted, they were ':een observ- 
ers of dieir parents. They soon per- 

*^Evaii J, Vogt, "The Aeeulturation of 
American Indians/' The. Annah, 311 
(May 1957), page 144. 
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eeived that flie expected attitudes 
were M ovart appearance of con- 
f ormi^ and a covert retention of 
faniiliar patterns and 10e values 
definitely opposing coinplete 
sumptioti of c e r t a i n American 
values, 

To the inclividual coming from 
Dakcta culturi*, tlie traits of a sod- 
€tyj which appear<fd to passess a 
welter of meaningless uncoordi- 
nated practices and beliefs^ were 
appealing only if they co^ld be 
fuuiid to have some meaning and 
usefulness to die individual in temis 
of his estabhshed way of life. Thus 
educatioii could only be a success- 
ful agent of social change if consid- 
eration were given to the degree 
and kind of modiflcation undergone 
by any new culture trait infroduced 
through the educational process. 
The use of die English language in 
the Hne Kidge comniunities illus- 
trates the change in fonn and meaii- 
ing of culture traits, There are, fcr 
e^iamplej cottimuiiication difllculties 
in the English language based on 
the different nneaniiigs of words to 
Iiidians and nonJndians, In some 
cases the English forms have actu- 
ally been changed to satisfy the 
need for expressing an Idea tiiat as 
unique in the culhire of the con- 
temporaty Pine Ridge eonirnunity* 
In otJher areas addittonal evi- 
dence of modiflcation can be found* 
TTie Ghost Dance contained a num- 
ber of flie elemente of Christfan re- 
ligion changed slighfly to fit into 
the current traditioiis. The ration- 
ahzatfon for this apparently contra- 
dictory religious lystem has been 



suggested in the follomng quota= 
tion: 

Since the people were happy and 
contented in tlie old days when they 
had a particular culture In a particu- 
lar environmenE, it is felt that a 
return to the culture vvillj in some 
way^ ra^esiablish the total original 
configuration* Al the same tiiney it 
is signiiicant that such niovemente 
always retain enough touch with 
reality not to imply a complete re- 
turn to the earlier conditions. Those 
element! of the current culture 
which are obviously superiDr to 
their earlier equivalents will be 
miracuiously preserved. Thus in the 
Ghost Dance the millennium was 
to leave the Indians itill in posses- 
sion of rifles and naetal cookinf pots 
andj in some versions, of the White 
men*s hcuses and stock^^** 

The main prohlem of die Dakota 
people in making the necessary 
adaptations and modifleations ^as 
the constantly shifting policies of 
the federal government. In any gen- 
eration a man might be expected to 
change his major Jnterestj occupa-^ 
tion^ anc! place of residence a num- 
ber of times, Just as soon as he was 
about to achieve a degree of suc^ 
cessftil adjustment to one govern- 
ment polioyj a ne^ one was stig- 
gested* and the vvhole effort was 
wajted. After a fev' disappoint- 
ments ht simply gave up the effort 
and lapsed into apadby toward any 
new suggestion* 

The genei^l goal of the accidtura' 
Hon process would seem to he to 
change the standards of family in- 
stitutions in order to increase the 

^Ralph Linton, Acmdiuration in Bemn 
Afn&Hcm Indian THbeSg pagei 318-519, 
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opportiinities for individual to 
more easily and fully asiirnilate 
American ideas* However, thi^ goal 
should be tempered by two TOajor 
comsiderations, F i r § practices 
should not be stamped out. For 
many they are the odly possible 
way, and without them life Igcoma 
meanirigless and tragic. Second, ac- 
culttiTation should be a two-Way 
process* The best of DaJcota cultuie 
could wise 4ie level of Atnarican 
institutioni and the virtues of indi- 
vlduals. The reconixneudatbjis 
which are presented here ar# sug- 
gested on the basis of this qualified 
goaL 

1. The unity of the kinjhip iieigJi- 
borhood should not be destroyedj 
since it is the riiost vital force on the 
reservatioii in keeping conflict at fl 
minimunij preserving a valua sys- 
tem that gives meaning to life, aod 
preventing inoreased individual difi'^ 
organization* 

2. Pormiisive changes increase m 
opportunltias are greaterj aud are 
more humane and reasoiiable than 
enforced changes whioh lead to re- 
sistance and apathy The latter 
tends to destroy old values ajid ii 
the negative piocesSj while the 
former is the positive process of in- 
troducing new^ ideas which ePricl 
die culture, 

3. EflFective informal leadershij 
in die Pine Ridge comrnunity ap- 
peaxs to be available for the jutro- 
ducrtion of new ideas^ but the lead^ 
ers cannot be coerced and they mtt- 
not coerce their people, They fnust 
be sought out and convinced that 
efforts directed toward ^ueli goals 
as improvements in levels of living 



arc deiirflble' for the welfare of the 
fainil3^ group. 

4, J^oCTonJormity in some indi- 
viduals app^rs to be a necessary 
noneomitflnt of innovation^ and if it 
doei Dot^ se*iouiIy interfere with 
□dier es^enti^l values^ may be en- 
eoiirage J and protected in accord- 
arice widb a reasonable degree of 
individual freedom. 

S» Childhood education is un- 
^uesrtonaUy the most powerfiil 
force for change, if it is used to 
reconcile an<l facilitate the ex- 
change ai traits between the two 
culture sy^terws, To accompHsli this 
puTpc^^e the curriculum of non-In- 
dian Schools might include an ax- 
tensive program for teaching the 
children *o uwlerstand and appre- 
oiate die ciiltixra values of the Amer- 
ican Indian, 

6. Adult iiention programs are 
only a little hs important than 
public scfcools in providing oppor- 
hinito w th^ Pine Ridge people 
and tlieir children, Changes are dif» 
ficult enough *o keep up with when 
individuals aje full members of 
m^derji Ajnerfcan society, but when 
they hnve th^ ddditional handicap 
of Jtaiilng froan a difiFerent cultural 
level, the *duCTHon must be extend- 
ed beyoncS th^ minimum in order to 
maie at pmitk for others than a 
hw e^sceptioi^ol people to accept 
graceftiiy unr w culture patteni, 

Additiosial ^ludy of the following 
reconirnendaticns would appear de- 
sirable I 

% . Socia-l eq^iiflii^ might he pro- 
vided to tbypiaie Ridge people in all 
cf their iton -reservation experi' 
€nc€s* l\^ile peoples attltiides can- 
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not be easily ohangedj equal em- 
ployinent and legal rights can be 
provided^ and associatioii and tift- 
demtanding may reduce attitudes 
of hostility. 

2. Polici^ of the federal govem- 
meat nilght be more consistent and 
permissive* Over- administwtion 
and conbrol of Indian affaii^ are as 
detrimental as connplate neglect. 
Continuation and improvenient of 
cominunity^ services are essential5 
but the guiding principles of free- 
dom and self-detennination should 



be followed in the proviiion of 
serviDes. 

3, Preservation of the r^ervation 
way of life wiU continue and assim- 
ilation 'wUl be resisted^ but con- 
vei^ely the Dakota culture will be 
modified by adjuatnient to change. 
It should be a niajor pui^oie of all 
progranis and services to permit the 
Pine Ridge people t^ offer their dis- 
tinctive contrfoutlon to America 
while integrating their social pat- 
terns into Aa life of the larger 
society, 
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